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Thrashing a Journalist. 
By C. S. 


] HAVE before me as I write the picture of an insolent bully, 
who, by means of swaggering assurance and the subtle art of 
levying blackmail, made himself the terror and earned the execra- 
tion of theatrical circles at the beginning of the present century. 
“The Maclise Portrait Gallery,” edited by Maginn, contains a 
sketch of Charles Molloy Westmacott, the editor of a notorious 
publication called “‘ The Age” Not wholly a bad-looking fellow, 
with bright eye and well-cut features, he sits leaning with one hand 
on his desk in a defiant attitude. The other hand is thrust into 
his breeches pocket, no doubt rattling the guineas which he has 
squeezed out of nervous actresses or frightened authors ; a couple 
of volumes of Bulwer are thrown on the floor, on which he defiantly 
stamps his foot ; and a short dog whip is thrust into his broad- 
brimmed hat with which to defend himself if attacked by some 
indignant reader, or ready to lay across the shoulders of any 
miserable creature he can find less cowardly and currish than 
himself. 

There are few professions that have not their black sheep. 
Success in any calling in life brings with it a succession of stabs in 
the back, cowardly blows beneath the belt, and a goodly supply 

_of jealousy, “‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.” 
There is scarcely a successful artist, musician, journalist, or actor 
who has not at some time or other found that he numbers as his 
bitterest enemies those he has gone out of his way to serve, 
and who does not find his most innocent actions misconstrued, 
and his path through life scattered over with thorns and brambles 
by envious and disappointed men who had once classed him as 
their ‘‘ own familiar friend.” 


It has been the misfortune of the stage and its professors, 
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however, from all times to have been harassed by the tricks of 
unworthy journalists, who, under the specious plea of, being candid, 
telling the truth, countenancing no fear or favour and so on, have 
degraded and disgraced the very art they pretended to serve. 
Personal journalism, as we understand it to-day, is no new thing. 
It existed so far back as 1830, and doubtless many years before 
that, and was carried to an extent that would never be permitted 
in these days of prompt: civil action and a public prosecutor. 
These candid journalists, these spotless champions of honour, 
these men who were so loyally defending the stage, were as often 
as not the most shameless extortioners and leviers of blackmail. 
They ferreted out any skeleton that existed in male or female 
cupboards, and traded on itsdry bones. They found outa woman 
with “a past,” or a man who was not entirely blameless, and 
threatened exposure if their terms were not complied with. If 
the woman on the stage or in society demurred to the terms, their 
lives appeared in print ; if the man proved obstinate, he became 
the victim of ceaseless and persistent attacks. As a rule, the 
wretched object of all this virulence yielded afcer a slight pressure 
or a few turns of the screw. It was better to be at peace than at 
war. Washing dirty linen in public is not a very pleasant opera- 
tion, and so the Westmacotts and their friends terrorised and 
bullied their way into a certain society and were fawned upon by 
those who, if they dared, would have turned round and rent them 
limb from limb, They ruled by fearand fear alone. Noonereally 
respected them, and though smiled at in social circles, they were 
heartily cursed behind their backs. 

Dr. Maginn draws a very forcible pieture of a journalist of the 
Westmacott type as he existed early in the century :— 

‘* Those who have penetrated the aveana of London journalism 
need not be informed of what is meant by the terms ‘ ink-making’ 
and ‘ blackmail,’ by which is implied that detestable system of 
literary terrorism which, although existing before his time, and 
suspected, at least, in far more reputable quarters, was further 
methodised and perfected by Westmacott than any. free-pen of 
his own licentious period. Of similar practices the late Barnard 
Gregory, Renton Nicholson, and others have been at a more 
recent day accused ; but however true the charges may be in their 
cases, we believe that the offences were ofa minor character, and 
venture to assert, for the credit of journalism, that their known 
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commission at the present day would entail upon the guilty, 
exclusion from the guild on which their practices bring disgrace 
and contempt. The modus operandi was as follows :—Sometimes 
a vague rumour or hint of scandal, accompanied perchance by a 
suggestive newspaper paragraph, and conveyed to one or more of 
the parties implicated, with a threat of further inquiry into its truth, 
and a full exposure of the circumstances, which excited the sender’s 
virtuous indignation. This, if the selected victim was a man of 
nervous, timid temperament, often produce the desired effect ; and 
although possibly and entirely innocent of the allegation, he pre- 
ferred to purchase silence and escape the suspicion which publicly 
does not fail to attach toaname. If, on the other hand, no notice 
was taken of the communication, the screw received some further 
turns. A narrative was drawn up and printed off, in the form of 
a newspaper paragraph. This was transmitted to the parties 
concerned, with a letter, intimating that it had been ‘received 
from a correspondent,’ and that the publisher thought fit, prior 
to publication, to ascertain whether those whose names were 
mentioned desired to correct, modify, or cancel any part of this 
statement. There is no doubt that very large sums have 
been extorted by those scoundrelly means, and a vast amount 
of misery and anxiety occasioned. Not to rake in the mud 
for forgotten slander, we shall content ourselves by saying that 
Westmacott became acquainted, in the course of his excavations, 
with a certain scandalous intrigue, in which members of the Court, 
a general officer, and even persons of loftier station, were impli- 
cated. The usual means were had recourse to, and the screw 
‘ put on,’ till finally he was induced to deliver up the pzéces justifica- 
tives for the consideration of asum amounting, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, to not much less than £5,000. This, with sundry 
other ‘pulls,’ and the more legitimate gains of his editorship, 
enabled Westmacott to fit upa classic Tusculanum between Barnes 
and Richmond, with books and pictures within, as befitted an 
owner of Ciceronian tastes, and surrounded by grounds, in which 
might be seen, as in the groves of Blarney,-- 


All heathen gods, 
And nymphs so fair, 
All standing naked 
In the open air. 


* How long this lasted we know not ; neither are we acquainted 
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with the circumstances which led to his exodus from these shores. 
He took up his residence in Paris, where we knew something of 
him, and in that city he died about August, 1868.” 

Charles Molloy Westmacott was the son of the late facetious Dick 
Westmacott (the statuary) and the pretty Widow of Kensington, 
Mrs. Susannah Molloy, who once kept the King’s Arms close to 
the old turnpike gate. So he had mixed English and Irish blood 
in his veins. Old Westmacott adopted him as his son, sent him 
to St. Paul’s School under Dr. Roberts, passed him through the 
Royal Academy, and educated him asan artist. But at the death 
of the father the legitimate son, Richard Westmacott, the 
sculptor, ruled in his stead, and left ‘‘ Charles Molloy” to shift 
for himself as best he could in the world. This early disaster very 
raturally embittered his life. He never could forget his early 
disappointments and struggles, and when by dint of perseverance 
and indomitable energy he became a feared, famous, and wealthy 
man, instead of forgetting the past, he revenged himself against 
the world for the bitterness of the struggle that he for one could 
never forget or forgive. This is no new type of character, The 
successful man who has risen from the ranks by the sweat of his 
brow keeps eating out his heart on account of the days when he 
was neglected and ignored, and he is never chary of administering 
a sly kick to those he passes on his road to fame and fortune. 

Westmacott, when he aspired to and obtained the coveted post 
of the editor to “‘ The Age,” was almost in the position of the 
celebrated American editor who kept a standing line in the bills, 
‘* Cowhided Again.” He was perpetually in hot water, and con- 
tinually thrashing or getting thrashed. He was threatened a 
flogging by the author of “Pelham” for some unnecessarily 
offensive remarks, but the threat was never carried out. But 
Bulwer’s “critic” revenged himself by his coarse and vulgar 
“ Letter to E. L.Bulwer from C. M. Westmacott.” (Ridgway, 1833). 

It was in the year 1830 that the editor of “The Age” was 
concerned in what was at that time a grave theatrical scandal. 
Westmacott had written in his paper some most offensive remarks 
concerning Fanny Kemble, which were resented by her father 
Charles Kemble, who waited for the critic one night at Covent 
Garden, attacked him at the top of the stairs, gave him a sound 
pommeling, and left him to take his own redress at law. For 
weeks and weeks before Charles Kemble took any notice of West- 
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macott’s disrespectful and cruel personal allusions to his daughter, 
he had been pounding away at the “ Kemble mania,” at Charles 
Kemble himself, at everything directly or indirectly connected with 
the Kembles in the accustomed style. It was not criticism, nor did 
it pretend to be so. A critic, if he be conscientious, has some- 
times a good word to say, even of the actors and actresses whose 
style he deplores or whose talent he considers overrated. There 
must be some one moment when they are not wholly as bad as 
usual, and when there is an opportunity of slily inserting a civil 
word. But such leniency does not occur to critics of the West- 
macott type. When they attack man or woman they do it with 
a persistency, a virulency, and an iteration that defeats its own 
object and sickens the readers. Indeed, this savage and ever- 
lasting pounding in the critical mill, this repetition of the same 
dull platitudes, this stale trick of systematic depreciation often 
earns public sympathy for those who are week after week and 
year after year held up to public scorn, contempt, and ridicule. 
A spirit of fair play lies buried in the breasts of even the readers 
of this literary garbage, and though the venomous writer keeps 
hammering away at the same old enemies, forgetting what a 
dreadful bore he has become, his very patrons become heartily 
sick of his wearisome persistency. Westmacott was one of the 
scurrilous writers who ‘‘ go for a man” or woman—it matters 
little which—but who never know when to stop. For the moment 
the Kembles were his red rag. It was quite enough to be Charles 
Kemble’s daughter to be the object of his persistent abuse. 

At last, however, the fury of Charles Kemble was fairly roused 
when the following was printed in ‘‘ The Age ” :— 

‘‘Miss Fanny Kemble is unquestionably a child of genius, but 
nature has been very sparing of those requisites which ought, in 
our estimation, to grace the tragic muse. Her figure, from the 
waist downwards, is decidedly bad. We shall not descend tominute 
particulars, but we may ask why her draperies are always so dis- 
posed as to entirely obscure her feet andankles. Her bust is, per- 
haps, not sufficiently formed to criticise ; but the face has probably 
quite as much expression as it will ever possess, and that is as 
deficient in dignity as it is unconscious of the highest and sweetest 
expression of sentiment. There is none of that soft, feminine, 
and fascinating beauty about her which distinguished Miss 
O’Neill, whose figure was formed in the most enchanting 
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symmetry. Her eye is large, dark, and bold, but not brilliant ; 
her arms are unusually red and coarse; her pronunciation dis- 
tinguished by a monstrous utterance, a guttural thickness, tainted 
with very strong provincialisms, such as marn for morn, and starm 
for storm, &c. Some of these defects may be removed, especially 
the latter; but her squat figure, we suspect, judging from her 
mama’s, will rather grow worse with years. We might not, 
perhaps, have felt disposed to have said so much about the lady, 
if the ridiculous conceit and insufferable vanity of some of her 
friends had not imposed the task upon us. But while we are 
determined to put down puff and quackery, we will do ample 
justice to the merits of the novice whenever she may afford us an 
opportunity of doing so, by attempting either a new or an original 
part. It is not the giving or the withholding a paltry admission, 
more or less, that can influence the writers of ‘The Age.’ We 
have long since proposed to the managers of both theatres to pay 
the usual price for their advertisements, and leave us to pay for 
our admission at the doors of their theatres, a resolution we are in 
future determined to adhere to.” 

As is usual in such cases, the version given by various news- 
papers were directly opposed to one another. 

This is what was printed in “ The News” on the morning of 
October 17, 1830 :— 


“COVENT GARDEN. 


‘* A curious scene took place in the lobby of this theatre last 
night. It seems that in ‘The Age’ of last week some liberties were 
taken with the name of Miss Fanny Kemble of so unwarrantable 
a nature as to call for some notice from Mr. C. Kemble, her father. 
No opportunity, however, had been afforded for this purpose until 
last night, when Mr. Kemble, observing Mr. Molloy Westmacott 
in one of the boxes, sent him a message requesting to see him. 
The meeting took place in one of the upper lobbies, when, after a 
short controversy, Mr. Kemble administered to the offender a 
discipline with a horsewhip which will not readily be forgotten. 
Whether Mr. Kemble knocked him down, or whether like Bobadil 
he chose to fall down, we know not, but he rolled about the floor 
and roared so as to alarm the whole house. Many of the audience 
thought a fire had taken place, and for some time much alarm 
prevailed. They were, however, soon undeceived by the cause 
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of the disturbance being explained. We commiserate the 
situation of Mrs. Kemble, who was an ear-witness of the affair.” 
This, however, is Mr.Westmacott’s statement in “‘The Age :”— 
“‘T had been sitting in thethird box from the corner of the second 
circleon the right hand, facing the stage, during the performance of 
thefirstact of ‘The Duenna.’ Onitsconclusion I left the box, intend- 
ing to proceed to Drury Lane. I had just closed the door and turned 
towards the stairs, when I heard someone rushing behind me from 
the dark corner at the right of the lobby. I turned round quickly, 
and at the same moment that I recognised Mr. C. Kemble I was 
struck on the temple by him with a very thick stick; the force of 
the blow stunned me, and I fell down; as I lay on the ground he 
struck me again on the head and arms, exclaiming, ‘ You villain, 
I’ll murder you!—I’ll teach you to call my daughter a "y 
and this he repeated two or three times. I think I exclaimed, 
‘For God’s sake, don’t kill me. I have never so called your 
daughter ;’ or words to that effect. The persons who first came 
round me were principally the servants of the theatre, with 
Thomas, the superintendant of police, who sat in a box behind 
me during the performance. Not any of these people interfered 
either to prevent Kemble’s violence or to assist meto rise, although 
I repeatedly requested them to do so. At length, Mr. Barrymore 
came and lifted me up, when I found myself so giddy and weak 
from the blows that I could scarcely stand. In this situation I 
requested Thomas to support me, and protect me from the insults 
of a Mr. Robertson, Mr. Notter, and other menials connected with 
the theatre, who were pressing round me and insulting me in every 
possible way. He avoided giving me the support I required, nor 
did he attempt to keep off those persons from pressing upon me. 
As soon as I recovered myself, by leaning on the handrail of the 
banisters, I charged Thomas to secure Mr. Kemble, and take him 
before a magistrate. His reply was—‘I cannot take him into 
custody.’ At length a tall policeman came upstairs, and, with 
more humanity than his superintendent, assisted me to the 
bottom, where Mr. Barrymore met me and assisted me to 
Catherine Street. Here I immediately sent for my surgeon, Mr. 
Dunn, and was by him removed home, bled, and put to bed. 
That Mr. Kemble meant to destroy me was, I think, evident, not 
only from the ferocity of his attack, but from his lurking in a dark 
corner to spring upon me unawares, the size of his bludgeon, and 
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his repeated expression of ‘ You villain, I’ll murder you!’ In 
conclusion, I can make oath that I have never either written or 
sanctioned the publication of one line respecting Miss Fanny 
Kemble whichI cannot honourably defend and would not cheerfully 
avow ; the assertion of my applying any opprobrious epithet to 
her is a gross falsehood. Mr. C. Kemble and myself have always 
been on friendly terms. I have often used my pen and influence 
to serve him and his family, and have repeatedly received his 
thanks for so doing. That my support has been disinterested is 
proved by the fact of my never having solicited or received any 
favours from him in return. Acting under legal advice, I have 
determined upon applying to a higher and more important tri- 
bunal than the Bow Street Magistracy, and of this course I have, 
through my solicitor, apprised Mr. Kemble. 
“C, M. WESTMACOTT.” 

Gentlemen of the Press—a word or two with you—what is our 
case to-day may be yours to-morrow—it is not long since that 2 
most respectable and impartial critic, many years connected with 
the ‘‘ Times,” was compelled, from threats against his life, to protect 
himself with pistols whenever he visited the theatre. If Club Law 
is to prevail, and every brainless actor or vagabond who thinks 
himself aggrieved is to abrogate the law of the land, there is an 
end to the freedom of discussion. To show Kemble’s gratitude to 
the Press (to those whose united efforts last season relieved him 
from beggary and ruin; to those whose compassion excited the 
public sympathy for his daughter ; to those without whose aid she 
must have sunk to the insignificant level of a third-rate actress ; to 
those who were the first to set the charitable example of personal 
sacrifices ; in short, to those to whose disinterested support he 
owes everything that ought to leave a deep impression of gratitude 
upon the heart) it is only necessary to state that just before the 
commencement of this season his Jerry Sneak of the treasury 
went to the managers of Drury Lane inviting them to join with 
Covent Garden in abridging the privileges of the Press—restrict- 
ing the number of his paltry free admissions. When the fact 
became known to us we determined not to accept any from him, 
and we also determined that if he sent his advertisements to “‘ The 
Age” for insertion that he should send the money with them. No 
trust, said we; we have had trouble enough to obtain our owu 
heretofore ; it shall not occur again. This was one of the causes 
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for Kemble’s personal enmity, but not the only one. Will it be 
credited that this moral manager, who authorises his treasurer to 
select the handsome Cyprians to fill his saloons, and give them 
free admission, that he was the first to propose, and attempt too, 
to abridge the privileges of his GREATEST BENEFACTORS? Let 
him deny it (disprove it we mean) if he can. 

Gentlemen of the Press, in your hands we leave him, “ deal with 
him as he deserves, but as you are strong be merciful.” 

That Charles Kemble had some justification for the line of con- 
duct he adopted towards a man who, professing to criticise an 
actor, indulged in low, personal abuse of him and gratuitous insults 
levelled at his daughter, may be proved by one or two more short 
extracts from Westmacott’s paper, “‘ The Age.” 

On October 17, 1830, I find the following under the head of 
“‘ Theatricals : ” 

“On Friday (soup again) we had Charles and his daughter 
Fanny in ‘ Pierre’ and ‘ Belvidere:’ Ward acting Jaffier in a 
dirty suit of sky-blue and sables, in which he looked like a large 
house-fly in a pantomime. The old gentleman, Charles Kemble, 
dressed Pierre like a Jew, and played him with all the boisterous 
character of a butcher. It was the most outrageous mouthing and 
straining after effect we ever witnessed. Much to the annoyance 
of the ladies in the dress circle, he still adheres to his short shirt 
and tight red inexpressibles; we are a little astonished at this, 
because the veteran is quite aware that his legs were never mis- 
taken for those of the Apollo Belvidere, and, like an old horse, 
your actor of sixty swells a little at the heels.” 

The cause célébre that dragged Charles Kemble into a police- 
court for thrashing the editor of ‘‘ The Age” ended as such affairs 
usually do. The man who could bark and snap at his desk, who 
whined under the lash, and who blustered when the weals on his 
back were healed, was treated with ignominious contempt by 
the magistrate, and the case against Charles Kemble was dis- 
missed. Westmacott raised innumerable side issues foreign to 
the matter in dispute. He complained that Kemble was allowed 
to sit on the bench, whereat the magistrate replied that Westma- 
cott might have sat there also had he shown at the outset which 
was plaintiff and which the defendant. 

The editor of ‘‘ The Age” was very grandiloquent on the subject 
of the assault in his own paper He printed a box-plan to show 
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where Kemble’s box: was situated and where he himself was 
placed. He gloried in advertising the fact that he had been thrashed. 

‘* And how has Mr. Westmacott met this outrage on him ?” asks 
“The Age.” “Not by proceeding criminally, as he might have 
done: no, he first called a meeting of his friends, to whom he pro- 
posed a certain course, which they unanimously refused to sanction, 
alleging that Kemble’s dishonourable conduct rendered it impossible. 
Mr. Westmacott then consulted a solicitor, and, acting under his 
advice, commenced an action, thus giving Kemble the opportunity 
of producing any evidence he may have in justification of his con- 
duct. Further, he determined to leave his assailant at perfect 
liberty to act in future as he may think proper by refusing to bind 
him in any, even his own, recognisances.” 

But all this magnanimity was of no avail. The case was con- 
temptuously dismissed, and the verdict, “serve him right,” 
promptly administered. 

A few more notes as to the literary career of the editor of ‘‘ The 
Age,” Chas. Westmacott, alias Bernand Blackmantle, may prove 
interesting. 

Previously to the celebrated libel on Bulwer a deplorable work 
known to be the production of Westmacott had appeared, and to 
which, as a veritable chronique scandaleuse of the time, value is now 
attached which would hardly be due to its merits proper. This 
was entitled “‘ The English Spy : an Original Work, Characteristic, 
Satirical, and Humorous, comprising Scenes and Sketches in 
every rank of Society ; being Portraits of the Illustrious, Eminent, 
Eccentric, and Notorious, drawn from the Life by Bernard 
Blackmantle” (Sherwood and Co., 1826, 2 vols. royal 8vo.).* In 
the pages of this extraordinary work figure all the notabilities of 
the day, either openly or under slight disguise; and Tom Best, 
White-headed Bob, “ Pea-Green” Hayne, Colonel Berkeley, the 
“Golden” Ball, Dr. Kett, Charles Mathews, Jemmy Gordon, and 
a host of others of equal notoriety mingle, cheek by jowl, in the 
vivid and moving panorama. The volumes contain no less than 
seventy-two large coloured engravings, after the fashion of those 
in the “‘ Life in London.” The great majority of these are by 
Robert Cruikshank, and contain numerous portraits. One or two 
of these were contributed by G. M. Brightly and J. Wageman, 





* We believe this work was continued under the title of the ‘ St. James’s Royal 
Magazine.”’ 
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and two by the inimitable Rowlandson, one of which (vol. 1, 
Pp. 411) gives a most admirable delineation of the Life Academy at 
Somerset House, in which the R.A.’s—West, Shee, Haydon, 
Lawrence, Westmacott, Flaxman, and the rest, their identity 
indicated by the initials on their mill-boards—are gloating over 
the nude charms of a blonde and Rubensesque female model. 
Portraits of the author are liberally introduced, and we find him 
especially in one of the admirable vignettes on wood—-the last in 
the book—where “‘ Bob Transit,” his companion, is a likeness of 
Robert Cruikshank. 

In the following year (1826) we have “The Punster’s Pocket- 
Book; or, the Art of Punning enlarged. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. Illustrated with numerous original designs by Robert 
Cruikshank ” (8vo.). This somewhat elegant volume is a refaci- 
mento of the “‘ Ars Punica” of Dr. Sheridan, as enlarged by Swift ; 
and is dedicated to George IV. in appropriate terms “ with the 
most fervent loyalty, the most sincere admiration, and the most 
profound respect.” ; 

Upon the death of the “‘ worthy ”—or “‘ unworthy”—to whom 
these notes refer his collections found their way over to England. 
Some of his manuscript note-books were offered for sale in a 
catalogue of Mr. Thomas Arthur* for December, 1868, and 
contain some curious particulars. One gives an account of a con- 
versation with George IV. and Beau Brummel on the night of the 
Prince’s marriage, indicating the cause of his estrangement from 
the Princess Caroline, and which Westmacott had from Brummel 
himself; another relates to the dealings of the Duke of Gloucester 
and his executors with regard to a Mrs. Maguire and her son, and 
gives the history of Miss Jane Burdett, a natural daughter of the 
Duke of Kent; a third touches on the banishment of Sir John 
Conroy, the Queen’s foster-father, Lady Flora Hastings and the 
Palace Tragedy ; a fourth gives details of the Princess Charlotte’s 
first lover ; the Princess Amelia and her offspring; Talleyrand’s 
heartless conduct ; the Cottage in Windsor Park—cum multis aliis 
—all of which we have only alluded to in illustration of what 
we have said about the character, habits and pursuits of CHARLES 
MOLLOY WESTMACOTT. 





* We suspect, says Dr, Maginn, that few booksellers are unacquainted with the 
catalogues of Mr, Arthur; certainly none should be without them. All lovers 
of curious books—ourselves assuredly among the number—are greatly indebted 
to this enterprising Jouguiniste, alike for his indefatigable industry in adding to his 


stock, and the bibliographic information with which he accompanies its announce- 
ment. 
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A Christmas Vision. 


OFTLY fall the feather snowflakes, 
Cov’ring, with a mantle white, 
All the weary, toil-stained city— 
Robing it to greet the night, 
When, long years ago, fair angels 
Heralded the day, star-bright. 


Earth seems filled with Christmas music— 
Tow’r and steeple, old and grim, 

Echo back the bells’ glad pealing ; 
While, from out the shadows dim, 

Thro’ a city church steal softly 
Low sweet chant, and Christmas hymn. 


But the sounds grow ever fainter, 
Till they wholly cease at last ; 

And the blind boy-player rises, 
With the sad tears falling fast 

From his eyes, o’er which for ever 
Shades of darkest night are cast. 


And his pale sweet face is lifted 
Heav’nward, in wistful pain, 

As he murmurs, “‘ God, for ever 
Must I strive and yearn in vain 

That my music may lead upwards 
Weary hearts to Thee again ? 


‘‘ But, O Father, take my life-work, 
Poor and feeble, still—my best ; 

Blend my music, weak and falt’ring, 
Into that, so bright and blest, 

Which thine angels sang, when bringing 
Tidings glad of peace and rest! ”’ 
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A CHRISTMAS VISION. 


Lo! that night a wondrous vision 
Stands beside the blind boy’s bed ; 

A white angel, fair and radiant, 
With his snowy wings outspread ; 

And a glory, as of sunlight, 
Gleaming brightly round his head! 


And he lightly lays soft kisses 

On the sleeper’s darken’d eyes ; 
When, behold, the mists all vanish 

As he wakes—with awed surprise 
Gazing at the shining angel, 

Whose sweet voice bids him arise ! 


Tenderly the Angel bears him 
Thro’ the frosty star-lit air, 

Till the dim old church arises— 
Bathed in moonlight, soft and fair— 

Where, in weafiness and longing 
Once arose the blind boy’s pray’r. 


Then the Angel bids him “ enter,” 

And behold, again he hears 
Echoes of his own soft music, 

Which he play’d ’mid doubts and fears ! 
But with these a sound doth mingle, 

As of choking sobs and tears. 


And he sees, in a far corner, 
Weeping, ’mid the shadows grey, 

A poor wan and weary outcast, 
O’er whose haggard face, a ray 

Of a Heav’n-sent hope comes stealing, 
As she hears that Christmas lay. 


Fades the vision, as the Angel 
Takes the boy’s cold, trembling hands, 
Spreads his white wings softly o’er him, 
Bears him onward through the lands ; 
Till they reach the quiet country, 
Where a humble cottage stands. 
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Hark! upon the starlit silence 
Falls the sound of sobs again ; 

And the boy and Angel gazing 
Thro’ the latticed window-pane 

See once more that weary outcast, 
Down whose face the hot tears rain. 


But ker mother’s arms enfold her, 
And her tired head doth rest 
In the safe and tender shelter 
Of that gentle, loving breast ; 
As she whispers her sad story, 
Kisses on her lips are prest. 


’Tis the story—told, how often 
*Mid the city’s Babel roar !— 

Of a’ sin, which swiftly bringing 
Bitter shame and anguish sore— 

Endeth at the flowing river : 
Then—Death’s silence evermore ! 


Ah, but listen! as the outcast 

Whispers low “ With trembling feet, 
Fast I hurried to the river 

There to end my life, when sweet 
{trains of Christmas music floated 

Out into the snowy street ! 


‘¢ And I saw a Church before me, 
Dimly-lighted, empty, vast, 

Unseen hands drew me within it, 
And, like voices from the past 

Calling home, that music brought me, 
Mother, back to you at last!” 


*‘ Darling, God a message sent thee, 
In that music pure and bright.” 
Thus the mother murmurs softly,” 
While her eyes with fervour light, 
‘God in Heaven bless that prayer, 
Angel’s work was his to-night ! ” 
* # * 
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Breathes a whisper thro’ the starlight, 

Soft as balmy summer air, 
As the Angel message soundeth— 

“See High Heav’n hath heard thy pray’r! 
Never earnest wish ascendeth, 

But ’tis heard and answered there. 


‘*‘ Thou did’st deem thy life-work wasted ; 
Never music rose in vain, 

With God’s seal of blessing on it, 
Heart may ache with weary pain, 

But the seed, sown oft with tear-drops, 
Yields fair sheaves of golden grain.” 


Then the boyish face is lifted 
With a radiant happy smile, 

As the Angel gently whispers— 
‘‘Thou hast toiled a little while ; 
Now thy God hath sent to call thee, 

Ere a cruel world defile. 


“‘ Life is done amidst Earth’s shadows— 
Now for thee heav’ns sun doth rise!” 
Then the Angel bears him onward, 
Up beyond the starry skies ; 
Till a glorious golden city, 
Greets his wond’ring eager eyes. 
* * * 


Christmas joy-bells gaily ringing, 
Fill the air with echoes bright ! 

But the boy lies wrapp’d in slumber, 
On his face a wondrous light ! 

Ah! he hears sweet Angel music, 
In that land where falls “‘ no night.” 


Errig May AYLING. 
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The Sapphire Ring. 


By R. K. HERVEY. 


PASSED the years 1846 and 1847 at a well-known German 
University, where I made the acquaintance of two young men 
of my own age. The one, Max von Schreckenstein, the son of a 
German father and an Italian mother, was a devil-may-care, brave, 
light-hearted young fellow belonging to one of the most ancient 
houses in southern Germany—a house which claimed descent from 
Satan himself, he having, as tradition asserts, assumed the form of a 
Schreckenstein who had perished in the Holy Land. Except 
for occasional outbursts of violent and uncontrollable passion Max 
had very little of the Satanic about him; still, on account of his 
supposed origin, he was known amongst his friends as Teufelskind. 
My other friend was a Scotchman of the name of Gordon, who had 
been brought up in a gloomy old castle somewhere in the eastern 
Highlands, and possessed the most childlike faith in second sight, 
witches, demons, and every form of the supernatural. He was, 
however, a delightful companion ; brave as a lion, cool as a 
cucumber, a splendid swordsman, an excellent rider, and an athlete 
of the first rank. His strength was enormous, as those of us who 
ventured to put on the gloves with him knew to our cost. We three 
were inseparable. We lived in the same house, belonged to the 
same corps, dined together, supped together, fought our duels on 
the same day, and drank an equal number of schoppens of beer 
every evening. Max had a superb, though uncultivated voice, and 
sang charmingly. We often told him that it was a pity he was born 
a von Schreckenstein, as, had his name been Schuster or Schneider, 
he might have become the greatest tenor in Europe. 

All pleasant things come to an end at last; so one fine morning 
we left the University, where we had passed so many jolly days and 
nights, and had learnt so little. Of course, we swore eternal friend- 
ship, and promised to write to one another at least once a month, 
and, equally of course, before the end of a twelvemonth we had 
given up writing altogether. 

It happened that in the December of 1858 business in connection 
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with an Italian law-suit called me-to a considerable town in northern 
Italy. I had passed my whole day in a very cold and uncomfortable 
court-house, and was returning to my hotel in anything but a good 
humour when I heard someone call my name. I turned, and there 
stood Gordon, grown somewhat older-looking and browner, but 
otherwise much the same Gordon as I had parted with at Manheim 
station some eleven years before. 

‘* My dear Maitland,” said he, “how lucky! I came here to-day 
to confer with a partner in our firm who is spending the winter here, 
I am in business in India, you know. I saw your name in the 
strangers’ book at the hotel, made inquiries as to your whereabouts, 
heard you were at the court-house, came out to look for you, 
and ”—shaking me warmly by the hand—‘“here we are together 
once more. You look well, old fellow, though you're getting a bit 
bald. I suppose the wig wears the hair off ?” 

“ And you, Gordon,” said I, “look just the same as ever. India 
doesn’t seem to disagree with you.” 

“ Never been ill a day since I was there. I work hard, live 
temperately, and get as much -tiger-shooting as I can—all things 
conducive to health.” 

“You did not think the first two items to be absolutely necessary 
in our University days,” I replied. 

“ Have you dined ?” 

“Ne.” 

“Well, come along then, I am as hungry asa hunter.” 

We returned to the hotel, where we sat down to a very fair dinner, 
washed down by a bottle or two of excellent Italian wine. At 
dinner, and with our cigars, we talked over all our youthful joys and 
troubles, the joys being many, the troubles consisting uniformly in 
absence of ready money. Of course Max’s name was often on our 
lips. 

“ Poor dear old Max,” said Gordon. ‘“ How I should love to hear 
him sing once more ‘Gaudeamus igitur’ or ‘Gerad, aus dem Wirth- 
shaus.” What a voice he had! By-the-bye, talking of voices, isn’t 
there some sort of an opera here? We Indians don’t get as much 
theatre-going as you Londoners, and a very moderate entertainment 
is good enough for me. Here, waiter, what sort of an operatic 
company have you at the theatre ?” 

“A very good one, sir, and the best tenor in Italy, if not in the 
world.” 
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“And the name of this paragon ?” 

** Del Monte.” 

“Del Monte, Del Monte,” said Gordon, “I seem to have some 
recollection of that name. Whom can I have known that was 
called by it? Ah well, it doesn’t matter. Let’s be off and secure 
our seats.” 

The theatre was large and handsome, and well filled. However, 
we managed to get very good places in a box near the stage. 
As the opera-was one I had seen at least a score of times, and as 
Italian wine is decidedly potent, I closed my eyes, and was just 
dropping off to sleep when I was suddenly awakened by Gordon 
exclaiming, “ Maitland, surely that is Max!” 

At the same moment that I opened my eyes the tones of a superb 
tenor voice reached my ears, and before me on the stage stood Max 
von Schreckenstein. 

“ How strange,” said Gordon, “that we three should meet again 
like this! Surely it cannot be a mere accident; it is most 
mysterious.” 

“ My dear Gordon,” I replied, “‘ I can’t see anything very mys- 
terious about it. It is strange, I admit, but stranger things happen 
every day.” 

“Ah well,” said Gordon, ‘‘ We shall see. 
meeting is destined to be an eventful one.” 

By this time Max had seen and recognised us. I wrote upon my 
card, “Come to the Hotel d’Angleterre after the performance,” and 
sent it round by one of the attendants. During the next interval a 
note was brought us. “All right, I will be there. —Max v. S.” 


“Of course,” said Gordon, “ now I remember; Del Monte was 
the name of Max’s mother.” 


I am certain that this 


“Well,” said I, “let’s be offand order supper ; Max used to have 
a good appetite, and didn’t like to be kept waiting for his meals.” 

About an hour after we reached the hotel Max joined us. After 
the first joyous greetings I noticed how ill and worn he looked. 
Gordon and I were still young, while he, though handsome as ever, 
was comparatively an old man. The supper was brought in—an 
excellent one—and Gordon andI did full justice to it. Not so 


Max. He ate little, but drank freely, and was silent and absorbed. 
“ My dear fellow,” said Gordon, “ what has come over you? No 


one would know in you the jolly, dashing Teufelskind of ”— 
Max turned deadly pale. 


not call me by that name.” 


*‘ For God’s sake,” he exclaimed, “do 
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“What!” I cried, ‘‘you a Schreckenstein, and ashamed of 
your ancestor ?” 

“ Maitland,” said-he, “promise me, and you, too, Gordon, that 
what I am going to say shall go no further, and I will tell you the 
story—the terrible story—of my life.” 

Of course, we promised. Max sat silent for a moment, lighted 
another cigar, and then proceeded as follows :— 

“On leaving the University, J returned to my father’s house. It 
was a house of sickness, and soon became one of mourning, for 
some fifteen months after my entering it my father and mother both 
died. My father’s affairs were in great confusion. He had 
speculated freely and unwisely, and, after everything was paid 
I found myself without a profession, and possessed only of a 
thousand or two of florins. What was to be done? My only 
available asset was my voice. I had, as you know, given but little 
time and attention to the cultivation of it; still, I knew something 
of music, and the quality of my voice was so remarkable that before 
long I managed to obtainemployment in a small Italian operatic 
company. Italian, as you know, is as much my mother tongue as 
German. I took my mother’s name of Del Monte; the Germans 
are not loved in Italy. The baritone of the company was a Signor 
Sella, an elderly man, with a beautiful daughter. Teresa Sella was 
one of those women one reads of often, but seldom meets. Perfect 
in face and figure, and endowed with an exquisite voice, her soul 
was even more lovely than her form. To know her was to love her, 
and I loved her passionately, She treated me with the greatest 
kindness, as, indeed, she did everyone who ‘came in contact with 
her, but she had no love to bestow upon me. Her heart had long 
since been given to Marini, the second tenor of the company. How 
I learned to hate that man! He was a good fellow enough, but 
totally insignificant. Why Teresa loved him was a mystery to 
everyone, but women’s ways are inscrutable. Her father, who for 
some reason or another detested Marini, refused his consent to 
Teresa’s marriage with him, and favoured my suit. Sella was a 
member of one of the secret societies so numerous in Italy. Six 
months after my joining the company a conspiracy against the 


Austrian rule was discovered. Sella was implicated. He was 


arrested, tried, and condemned to death. The day after the trial 
Teresa, who knew my real name and position, came to me in 
tears and begged me to use all my influence with the General. in 
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command, who was connected with my family, to save her father 
from execution. Then the devil in my nature showed itself. ‘ If,” 
said I, ‘ you will marry me within a week of the day that your father 
is free I will effect his release.’ ‘I have no choice,’ she replied ; 
‘my father’s life must be saved at any cost. You insist upon my 
hand—you skall have it ; but remember, my heart you will never 
possess.’ That very afternoon Isawthe General. I had entertained 
no doubt of succeeding. To my astonishment my request was re- 
fused. ‘Itis,’ said the General, ‘ a sufficient stain upon the honour 
of your house that a Schreckenstein should be found amongst 
a company of strolling vagabond ballad singers without your adding 
to it the enormity of asking the pardon of a traitor.’ Furious, I left 
the General’s presence. That evening on quitting the theatre I was 
accosted by a man whom I had seen more than once in Sella’s 
company. ‘ You are seeking to effect Sella’s release, are you not ? 
said he. ‘Well, I can tell you how it may be done. One of the 
gaolers is willing to assist in his escape, but, as he must then fly the 
country, he requires for his aid the sum of 20,000 francs.’ 
‘ 20,000 francs! Why I have not 200. But stay; meet me here 
the day after to-morrow at the same hour, and I will see what can 
be done in the meantime.’ The town in which we were then playing 
was at no great distance from Monaco, The next evening I was not 
in the bill. I left by the earliest train in the morning, and entered 
the gambling rooms as soon as the doors were opened. At first I 
was successful, and at the end of two hours had cleared upwards of 
18,000 francs. Then suddenly luck changed ; I lost, and lost, until 
I was penniless. Maddened with rage and disappointment, I rushed 
out into the grounds and sought a retired spot where I might put 
an end to my wretched life. I had taken a revolver with me where- 
with to protect the money which I had fully made up my mind I 
should win. I placed the muzzle against my forehead. ‘ Farewell, 
Teresa,’ I exclaimed. As I drew the trigger my hand was suddenly 
knocked up from behind, and the bullet passed harmlessly over my 
head. I turned sharply round, and found myself face to face with 
a tall, dark man of about forty years of age whom I had noticed in 
the gambling room regarding the players with a contemptuous 
smile. ‘My deac Herr von Schreckenstein, or Signor del Monte, 
or whatever you please to call yourself, I do not see how blowing 
out your brains willhelp you to obtain the release of your friend.’ 
‘ How do you know I have any such object in view” ‘There are 
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few things I do not know. But come, I like you; the 
Schreckensteins have always been favourites of mine—in fact, I am 
myself connected with the family. You want 20,000 francs. You 
shall have the amount at once, on one condition.’ ‘And that is ? 
‘ That at 10 o’clock on any 13th of December from and after the 
13th of December 1856, you shall be at my disposal to do with as I 
will, and to take with me where I choose.’ ‘ Are you the devil, 
then?” ‘I thought,’ said the stranger, ‘the devil was an exploded 
superstition. But, be I what I may, I am willing to assist you on the 
terms proposed. You have only got,’ said he, drawing a paper 
from his pocket, ‘to’ sign this bond. Do you accept? ‘I do.’ 
* That is well, sign here.’ ‘In blood? ‘Oh dear no! I have given up 
all that melodramatic business long ago ; simple ink will do as well.’ 
He drew from another pocket a small ink bottle and a pen. ‘You 
see,’ said he, uncorking the bottle, ‘it is not even red.’ I seized the 
pen and signed. ‘You write badly, my dear Max, but the 
Schreckensteins have always wielded a sword better than a pen. 
And now,’ he added, drawing from his breast pocket a black note 
case, ‘ this contains 40,000 francs, double the amount you require. 
If I were youl would risk a little of it at the tables. You will win, 
you may take my word for it. Your fair bride, like all women, will 
love you none the less if you can clothe her in costly raiment and 
bedeck her with gems. Az revoir, my dear Max.’ He turned and 
went. I pulled out my watch. The train had just gone ; there was 
no other till the evening. I re-entered the gambling rooms, and to 
pass the time away began to play, cautiously at first. I won again, 
and again, and again. I increased my stakes, I played the most 
daring coups; and when the bank refused to play any more that 
day I found myself possessed of over 450,000 francs! A fortune 
for me, a fortune for Teresa! Two days afterwards Sella escaped 
from prison, and got away safely to England, and a week after I 
married Teresa. Having plenty of money I left the stage and 
settled in Florence. Teresa was a gentle and obedient wife, never 
repining, submitting herself to me in everything, scrupulous in the 
discharge of her domestic duties, but smiling never. I saw that her 
heart would never be mine, and I grew furious, mad. I drank and 
gambled. My luck had been exhausted at Monaco, and, little by 
little, my winnings wasted away. Fora couple of years we had no chil- 
dren, but at last Teresafound herself about to become a mother. One 
night shortly before her confinement, having lost earlier than usual all 
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the money I had taken with me, I returned before my wonted hour. 
On entering our dwelling room I found Teresa seated in a chair fast 
asleep. As I came up to her I noticed a locket on the. floor, which 
had evidently fallen from her hand. I took it up and opened it; it 
contained the portrait of Marini. I uttered a furious exclamation. 
Teresa awoke, and, maddened with rage and jealousy, I struck her 
to the ground. A few hours afterwards she was prematurely con- 
fined of a dead child, and the next evening I stood by my wife’s death- 
bed. Never shall I forget the agony I endured. I flung myself on 
my knees and prayed for one look of love. ‘You cannot refuse it 
me,’ I exclaimed, ‘for to win you I have lost my soul. ’‘ What do you 
mean? she murmured. ‘What I say. I sold myself tothe devil for 
the money with which to obtain your father’s release.’ Teresa gazed 
at me with a look of infinite pity. ‘Raise me up,’ she said. I did so, 
and propped her up with pillows. ‘Fetch me the little blue box 
that you will find at the bottom of my dressing case.’ I brought it 
to her. She opened it with difficulty, and out of it she took a ring 
composed of a serpent with its tail in its mouth, thickly studded 
with small sapphires. ‘ This ring,’ said she, ‘has been in my mother’s 
family for centuries ; it is said to protect its wearer against all evil 
spirits. My father, who laughed at all superstitions, forbad my 
wearing it. But do you take it, and wear it always for my sake.’ She 
tried to place it on my little finger, but it would not pass over the 
joint, so I fastened it to my watch-chain. ‘ Now,’ said she, ‘ kiss 
me.’ Ididso. ‘Again.’ Idid so once more. ‘Poor Max,’ she 
murmured, ‘do not grieve for me; it is better I should die.’ She 
never spoke again. I laid her in the grave with the locket on her 
heart. Death had vanquished jealousy.” 

Max paused here for a few minutes, while we sat silent. 

“T shall not say anything of my feelings,” he resumed. “ Sorrow 
like mine can find no expression in words. I felt that I must be 
employed, or go mad, and I resolved to return to the stage. I had 
sufficient money left to keep me for a couple of years, so I went to 
Padua, and placed myself under the tuition of a celebrated teacher. 
For eighteen months I worked with might and main. At the end 
of that time I easily obtained an engagement at La Scala. I soon 
became famous. I was made much of, went a great deal 
into society, and might have won a wealthy wife had not my 
heart been buried in the grave with Teresa. Well, for several years 

I sang first at one theatre then at another. I had many offers from 
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foreign managers. I might have been in London last season had I 
chosen, but I felt that I could not quit for any length of time the 
country where Teresa lies.) Meanwhile the interview with the 
mysterious stranger in the gardens at Monaco had almost faded 
from my memory. I wore the sapphire ring, it is true, but I 
treasured it as Teresa’s dying gift, not as an amulet. When my 
compact with the stranger did cross my mind I regarded it as the 
whim of an eccentric individual who wished to cloak his generosity 
with the disguise of an absurd bargain. On the 13th of December, 
1856, on getting out of bed I slipped on the polished floor and hurt 
my right arm. To give it ease I placed it in a sling before leaving 
my room. AsI passed from the hall into the sa//e a manger I saw 
the dark stranger seated at a table, looking not one day older than 
he had done seven years before. He rose and advanced to meet 
me with a malevolent smile upon his face. ‘ Delighted to renew our 
acquaintance, Herr von Schreckenstein. We have not seen one 
another for along time. Ah, well, that will not be the case after to-day. 
I have heard you sing, though ; your voice and method are excellent. 
How sad that your career should have to be cut short! May I not 
grasp the hand of the most famous tenor in Europe ? He extended 
his right hand, mechanically I put forward my left one. As the 
stranger seized it he uttered acry of rage and pain. ‘ The sapphire 
ring! the sapphire ring!’ he yelled, and without another word 
rushed out of the room. Last year on the afternoon of the 13th of 
December I was seated at a concert in the public rooms at X. The 
day was very cold, and I wore thick leather gloves. The music was 
admirably given, and so carried me away that, while the playing 
went on, I paid no attention to those around me. During the first 
interval, happening to look round, I saw the stranger some half- 
dozen paces from me leaning against the wall, his eyes steadily fixed 
upon my left hand. I slowly drew off my glove, displaying to his 
gaze the sapphire ring. With ascowl upon his face, he hurriedly 
left the hall. To-day is the 7th of December ; on the 13th my 
earthly course is run.” 
“Why so?” I exclaimed. 
“ Because I no longer possess the sapphire ring.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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A Modern Puck. 


A PORTRAIT. 


OBIN, we named him. And, in truth, it seems 
The lovable, yet “‘ shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Call’d Robin Good-fellow ” of poet-dreams, 
That reveller in mischief and delight, 
Has quitted fancy for a mortal frame: 
A four years’ boy with merry, roguish eyes, 
Where laughter flashes like a sudden flame 
Of golden sunlight in the summer skies. 


One moment still,—his lips, so soft and red, 
Set in a Cupid’s bow, demure and staid ; 
His smooth brow knit, the pretty yellow head, 
Planning the chances of some daring raid 
On “‘ fairy past-time.” And the next,—away 
With sweet, shrill laughter, as with cheeks aglow, 
And rapid footsteps of an elfin fay, 
He apes the “‘ gentle Puck” of long ago! 


Yet like the fairies’ messenger, who flung 
A glamour in the cold Athenian’s eyes, 
And forced soft speeches from reluctant tongue 
By aid of magic, and ‘“‘ sweet fantasies ;” 
Our Robin, be his moods or mad or calm, 
Is hallowed by the love that lights our gaze, 
And yields us wholly to the wordless charm 
Of sunny happiness and childish days. 


M. E. W. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


A deep gloom has been cast over English musical circles by the death 
of Madame Lind-Goldschmidt and of Sir George Macfarren. Although 
the wonderful public career of the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale” terminated 
so long ago that few of our younger composers and vocalists can have 
ever heard or seen her in any of the operatic parts in the rendering of 
which she excelled all the other great artistes who have sustained them 
before or since her time, her name has been a household word among 
earnest musicians in this country throughout the past forty years. Having 
for a time enjoyed an unexampled popularity in this country asa stranger 
within its gates, she honoured it by adopting it as her own, and lavished 
upon its native poor and suffering the blessings of her infinite, inex- 
haustible charity. Few gifted women of this or any other age have turned 
their talents to such noble account as Jenny Lind. Like Liszt, she ever 
held her abilities and her earnings alike in trust for her needy fellow- 
creatures. I have heard it stated by those who “ought to know”’ that, 
from first to last, the amount of her charitable donations exceeded 
£50,000. It is a matter of notoriety that she gave away the entire profits 
of her memorable tour in America, the most lucrative as well as trium- 
phant ever made through the States by a cantatrice. Moreover, her 
influence upon the advancement of musical culture in England was very 
great, and exercised with supreme judiciousness, tact, and delicacy of 
feeling. In private life she was a shining exemplar of all the virtues. 
Adored by her family, beloved of her friends, deeply revered by the 
public at large, the maximum of such happiness as is allotted to poor 
humanity was hers in this life. She was, indeed, a saintly woman, over 
whom earth and heaven alike might justly rejoice. 


The enthusiasm aroused in this metropolis by her performances here 
in 1847, 1848, and 1849 has been recalled to the memories of her con- 
temporaries in the columns of countless periodicals, since her lamented 
death ; but, as far as I have seen, no allusion has been made to the 
extraordinary sensation she created in cold, critical Berlin when she 
visited that city forty-three years ago, and carried the hearts of the 
judgmatical Northern Athenians by storm with her inimitable imperso- 
nations of Amina, Norma, Alice, and Adina. Not only were engravings 
and statuettes of Jenny Lind (it was before the photographic age) sold 
by tens of thousands, as was the case in England three years later, but a 
cast of her hand, made by Professor Wichmann, was reproduced in 
enormous numbers, and was in such request throughout Northern Ger- 
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many that for several weeks the demand exceeded the supply. A letter 
that she had written to Frau Birch-Pfeiffer, the celebrated authoress, 
somehow found its way into the hands of a ready-witted speculator, who 
had it framed and glazed, and cleared a handsome sum by exhibiting it 
"for money. Serenades were performed nightly under her windows by 
vocal and instrumental Unions; torchlight processions were organised 
in her honour by students and artistic clubs; poems were addressed to 
her by rhymers of all imaginable calibres. In a word, the ‘‘ Swedish 
Siren,” as she was designated by the leading journals of the Fatherland, 
became the object of such an ardent and demonstrative popular worship 
in the Prussian capital as had never theretofore been paid to any artist, 
warrior, or king—not even to Frederick the Great after the triumphs of 
the Third Silesian War. 


It may not be generally known that the finest portrait of Jenny Lind 
extant is the property of the Prussian State, and hangs in one of the 
smaller rooms of the National Gallery at Berlin. It was painted by the 
late Edward Magnus, and depicts the great Scandinavian songstress in 
the flower of her fair and gentle maidenhood. A wreath of white roses 
decks her golden hair, simply arranged en bandeaux; the expression 
imparted to her features by the artist is one of melancholy thoughtfulness. 
To the best of my belief this beautiful work, although a masterpiece of 
portraiture, has never been engraved. Perhaps the most truly poetical 
of all the verses addressed to Jenny Lind by German poets during her 
sojourn in the Fatherland were the following charming lines, from the 
pen of the immortal dramatist Grillparzer :— 

Sie nennen Dich die Nachtigall 

Mit duerft’gem Bilderraube ;— 


So suess auch Deiner Lieder Schall, 
Doch nenn’ich Dich die Taube. 


Und bist Du Rose, wie Du’s bist, 
Sei’s denn die Alpenrose, 

Die, wo sie Schnee und Leben kuevst, 
Aufblueht aus dunklem Moose. 


Du bist nicht Farbe, bist das Licht, 

Das Farben erst verkuendet, 
Das, wenn sein Weiss an Fremdem bricht, 
Die bunte Pracht entzuendet. 


Und spenden sie des Beifalls Lohn 

Den Wundern Deiner Kehle : 
Hier ist nicht Koerper, kaum noch Ton, 
Ich hoere Diene Seele ! 







Professor Macfarren was one of the most learned, sound, and conser- 
vative musicians of this century. As a teacher he was irreproachable ; 
as a critic, just and discriminating ; as an orator, fluent, elegant, and 
forcible. His treatises on Harmony are text-books of the highest value. 
Every conceivable variety of musical work, except dances and comic 
songs, is to be found among his compositions, from oratorios and 
symphonies down to drawing-room ballads and morceaux de salon for the 
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pianoforte. And yet not one of these innumerable products of his untiring 
industry has ever achieved an even temporary or local popularity, for the 
simple reason that, one and all, they are devoid of striking originality, 
and lack the cachet of that individuallity which genius impresses upon its 
creations. They possess the intellectual interest of lucid mathematical 
demonstrations, but make no appeal whatever to the sympathies of the 
unscientific music-lover. This is why, despite Macfarren’s commanding 
position in the English musical hierarchy, his works have been so seldom 
heard in public for so many years past, and why, when they have been 
produced out of respect for their composer, their reception has uniformly 
been characterised by discouraging coldness. In Germany the name of 
George Macfarren is unknown, save to a few erudite musical critics, and 
none of his operatic or symphonic compositions have been deemed worth 
performing, even experimentally, in German theatres or concert-rooms ; 
whereas the audiences of Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Leipzig, and other 
Teutonic cities are familiar with the works of Sterndale Bennett, Arthur 
Sullivan, and Frederick Cowen. In Hamburg, indeed, George Thomas’s 
and Villiers Stanford’s operas have obtained a hearing, and have earned 
respectful mention in the columns of the North German press, It seems 
strange that the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, Bennett’s 
successor in the Cambridge Professorship, and one of the most fertile of 
British composers to boot should be a mere nominis umbra to the most 
musical of European peoples. And yet, considering that Macfarren has 
been little more than this in his own country for many a year past, it 
could hardly be expected that his talents should have been recognised 
by the German public. 


During the past month classical and romantic music has once more 
made itself heard in the leading London concert-rooms ; but the so-called 
winter musical season has opened somewhat tamely. Little Hofmann’s 
P.F. Recitals have drawn crowded houses, as was to be expected, that 
marvellously gifted lad having established himself in English popular 
favour with no less solidity than rapidity. But other concerts, of older 
standing and greater pretensions than his, have not proved so attractive. 
There were many empty benches in St. James’s Hall, for instance, when 
Malle. Janotha took her seat at the piano one gloomy November evening, 
and the sparse audience did not appear over-well satisfied with her play- 
ing, which, indeed, was disagreeably vehement and spasmodic. This 
clever young lady, at one time the favourite pupil of Clara Schumann— 
inimitable alike as performer and teacher—has not realised the hopeful 
promise of her early youth. Itis a great pity that she should have strayed 
from the broad, smooth path marked out for her by her instructress, 
whose taste and judgment with respect to pianoforte-playing may safely 
be accepted as infallible. I regret to say that Mr. J. H. Bonawitz’s 
Historical Concerts, two of which have been given at the Portman Rooms 
since the date of my last contribution to THE THEATRE, have not been 
as numerously attended as they deserved to be. Their programmes were 
deeply interesting, being made up of musical compositions ranging in 
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date between the year 1410 and the present day, and including carefully 
selected works of such antique and unfamiliar German worthies as Conrad 
Paumann, Hofhaimer, Salisburg, and Amold Schlick, as well as of the 
English ‘‘ old masters ” Byrde, Bull, Muffat, and Ford. These, admirably 
rendered onthe organand harpsichord by Mr. Bonawitz, as well asthe nume- 
rous and well-chosen works ofmoremoderncomposers, which he interpreted 
with conspicuous ability on a superb Broadwood, should have secured 
to the talented concert-giver a far greater measure of public encourage- 
ment and support than that which has hitherto been accorded to his 
excellent entertainments. It is to be hoped that the attendance at the 
four remaining concerts of the “cycle,” fixed for the following dates— 
December 16, January 27, February 24, and March 23—will amply make 
up for the shortcomings heretofore manifest in this particular respect. 
I may also call my musical readers’ attention to two special courses of ten 
lectures each on the life, theory and works of Richard Wagner, and on 
modern composers of classical song, which will be delivered at 13, 
Kensington Square (the Ladies’ Department of King’s College), by that 
accomplished musician and brilliant essayist, Carl Armbruster. The 
lectures will be illustrated, vocally and instrumentally, by several eminent 
artistes, and the fee for each course is set down at one guinea. 1 antici- 
pate much pleasure and instruction from Mr. Armbruster’s deliverances, 
for he is no less eloquent than erudite, and has a peculiarly happy manner 
of imparting valuable information to his hearers. Another series of 
highly meritorious musical entertainments is that of the London Wind 
Instrument Union, under the direction of Signor Carlo Ducci. Three 
of these concerts have already taken place during the past month at the 
Continental Gallery in Bond-street, and three more are appointed to 
come off on the 2nd, oth, and 16th inst. Signor Ducci's executant staff 
is composed of the following renowned soloists: Messrs. Radcliffe (flute), 
Lebon (oboe), Gomez (clarionet), Mann (horn), and Wotton (bassoon), 
the talented director presiding in person at the piano. 


A musical friend of mine who has just returned from a long holiday in 
Germany speaks quite enthusiastically of the variety as well as quality of 
the performances at the Frankfort Opera House, the actual working 
vépertoire of which consists of seventy-nine operas, at least fifty of which 
have been given during the months of August, September and October, 
whilst the grand old Reichs-Stadt has been full of native and foreign 
tourists, going to and coming from the fashionable watering-places in 
the Taunus and the Rhineland. In this magnificent répertoive are com- 
prised most of the classical operas, all those of Wagner's composition, 
and pretty nearly every opera of importance written by cotemporary 
French musicians, including five or six which have not yet been pro- 
duced on the boards of any other German opera house—to wit, 
Massenet’s ‘“ Flérodiade” and “Cid”; Delibes’ “‘Lakmé”; Bizet’s 
Pecheurs de Perles”; Saint Saens’ ‘‘ Henri VIII.”’; and Gonciéres’ “Jean 
de Lorraine.” How poor, by comparison with this splendid tale of 
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novelties, appears the “national” réfertoive of the Paris Grand Opera, to 
which the State pays a subvention of £40,000 a year, and which, during 
its last season, only brought out one new opera, Paladilhe’s feeble 
musical version of Sardon’s “Patrie”! In every respect—orchestra, 
vocalists, mise-en-scdne, and répertoire —Frankfort is now successfully rival- 
ling Vienna, and has left Berlin, Dresden, Munich and Hanover far 
behind. Moreover, the new Frankfort Opera House is one of the 
handsomest, most comfortable and best ventilated theatres in the world, 
Alas, that London should be outdone by a German provincial town in 
regard to so important an artistic institution as a National Opera House- 
When will the commercial and financial capital of the universe awaken 
to a sense of the public duties imposed upon it by its unequalled great- 
ness, and free itself from the reproach to which it has so long been 


liable—viz. : that it is incapable of supporting a permanent home for the 
lyric drama ? 


Apropos of the recent celebrations of the “Don Juan’”’ centenary, I 
am reminded that a gala performance of that opera at Berlin, some six 
and forty years ago, contributed in no inconsiderable degree to the over- 
throw and public disgrace of Spontini, who had ruled the roost at the 
Hofoper for more than two decades previous to the date of the incident 
in question. He was, I should mention, an enthusiastic Mozartian, and 
invariably insisted upon conducting ‘‘ Don Juan” whenever it was per- 
formed in the Royal theatre, although asa rule he only wielded the 
baton when his own operas were being given. It appears that, shortly 
after the accession of Frederick William I1V., the leading journal of 
Leipzig published a letter by Spontini containing some remark, person- 
ally offensive to that monarch. Shortly afterwards the performance 
above alluded to took place, and Spontini, as was his wont on such 
occasions, took his place at the conductor’s desk. Forthwith the entire 
audience set up a shout of “‘ Hinaus!” (Out with him!) which drowned 
the strains of the overture. After a minute or two of agonised dumb 
show Spontini let fall his baton, fainted away, and was carried out of the 
house insensible. He never again entered the Opera House. Shortly 
afterwards he was dismissed from his post, tried for insulting the King, 
and condemned to several months’ imprisonment. Frederick William, 
however, pardoned him and sent him about his business. Spontini 
subsequently lived for some time in Paris, whence he transferred his 
household gods to Italy. There, in Majolati, his birthplace, he died 
just ten years after his departure frem Berlin, at the good old age of 
seventy-seven. 

On the 7th ult., two interesting choral works seldom heard of late 
years—Schumann’s “The Singer's Curse,” and Loewe’s “‘ Marriage of 
Thetis ”—were performed by Bloch’s Operatic Union. The former was 
composed by Schumann in 1851-2, the text being a dramatic version of 
Uhland’s ballad “ Des Saengers Fiuch,” specially arranged for setting 
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by_Richard Pohl, at Schumann’s request, sundry lyrics by Uhland being 
added to the original poem, and strung together by links of recitative. 
Shortly after Schumann had completed his part of the cantata the mental 
affection to which he eventually succumbed assumed an acute character, 
and, as a matter of fact, he never heard the work performed. It was not, 
indeed, given in public until some time after his death, when Liszt pro- 
duced it at the Nether Rhenish Musical Festival held in Aacheen, and 
conducted it in person. Since that time it has seldom been heard, 
although some of its numbers are well known and highly admired 
throughout Germany. 


Loewe’s choral cantata, like Mendelssohn’s “Antigone,” owes its 
genesis to a suggestion made to its composer by the late King of Prussia, 
who strongly recommended Loewe to set the fourth act of Schiller’s trans- 
lation of “ Iphigenia in Aulis ” to music, and to produce it under the title 
of the “ Marriage of Thetis,” as a piece d’occasion at the wedding of 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia with the Hereditary Prince of Saxe- 
Meiningen. Loewe complied with his august patron’s wish, and the 
work was brought out in 1851. A pleasant anecdote is related in con- 
nection with its final rehearsal, which took place in the Royal Opera 
House. Loewe had come up specially to Berlin from the country in 
order to be present at this particular rehearsal, and walked into the 
Hofoper just as Meyerbeer had commenced rehearsing the “ Prophéte”’ 
with band and chorus, that opera being ‘in the bill” for performance 
during the evening. As Loewe entered the house Meyerbeer caught 
sight of him, instantly put a stop to the rehearsal, got down from his 
seat at the conductor’s desk, and handed his baton to Loewe witha 
graceful bow, saying “‘Aprés Vous, mon trés cher ami!” The scores 
were quickly changed, and Loewe conducted a full rehearsal of his 
cantata, which went admirably, and was warmly applauded by all present. 
When subsequently performed in public it scored a decided success. 
Nevertheless it failed to take root in the Berlin vépertoive, and is alto- 
gether unknown to the younger generations of German musicians. Its 
revival caused no inconsiderable sensation amongst the virtuosi and 
dilettanti of the Modern Athens, and I hear that it is to be given at 
Dresden and Hamburg in the course of the winter. Perhaps Professor 
Richter or Herr Henschel may deem it worthy of introduction to the 
London public, to which a novelty of merit is at all times welcome. 


CLAVICHORD. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE OLD GUARD.” 
** New Opera Comique,” in three acts. Music by R.PLanqvetrs. Written and produced by 
H, B. Farntg. 
First produced at Grand Theatre, Birmingham, October 10, 1887, Reproduced at the Avenue 
Theatre, London, October 26, 1887. 


Polydore Pou} ... Mr. ARTHUR RoBgRTs. Lieutenant Vigoreux .. Miss CLARA GRAHAME. 
Monsieur de Volteface Mr. Matcotm H. GRAHAME, | Marquis D’Artemare ... Mr. J. J. DALLas. 
Gaston de la Roche- Mr. Joseru TAPLEY. Fraisette bale be Marion Epacumss. 


Noire Murielle... \.. <<. Miss Fawsy Wayrworrt. 
Capitaine Marcel ... Mr. ALEC Mars. Patatout ... ... .. Miss HENRisTre Pouak. 
Sergeant Caramel ... Mr. L. Rocue. Follow-the-Drum __.., Miss Puyiiis BroveHTon. 
We naturally expect in comic opera that there shall be consider- 
able mystification as to the identity of several of the characters, and 
that the heroes and heroinés should almost invariably turn out to 
belong to quite a different rank in life to that in which they have 
been brought up, and that yet they should be able to sustain the 
greatness thus thrust upon them or sink to a lower level with equal 
ease. Mr. Farnie found these materials to his hand in La Vielle Garde, 
and so has utilised them freely and to much amusing advantage. 
Polydore Poupart, innkeeper and village mayor, has a servant, 
Fraisette, who has set her affections on Gaston de la Roche-Noire, 
a young Legitimist noble in disguise, and he is equally attached to 
her. The first Napoleon, determined to blend the old régime with his 
newly-created nobles, sends Mons. de Volteface to arrange a marriage 
between Murielle, daughter of the Marquis D’Artemare, and Captain 
Marcel. She has arrived from Paris in the diligence, which has been 
attacked by brigands, from whom she has been rescued by Marcel, 
and they fall in love with each other. Volteface is led to believe that 
Fraisette is the Marquis’s daughter, and the Marquis and Poupart 
encourage the mistake to prevent what they consider a mésalliance. 
But later Poupart discovers that the children have been changed at 
nurse and that Fraisette is the high-born lady, while Murielle is the 
daughter of an old servant of the Marquis’s. In the meantime the 
old nobleman, from what he has overheard, falls into the error that 
Marcel is really Gaston de la Roche-Noire, and so consents to the 
marriage, and when he finds out his mistake at the close is made 
happy when he learns that after all Fraisette is really his daughter, 
and is to marry the real Gaston. With such complications deftly 
unravelled by Mr. Farnie the piece is bound to be amusing, more 
particularly as the dialogue is bright and pretty, and the various 
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characters entrusted to capable representatives. All of Mons. Plan- 
quette’s music is light and tuneful, and some of the airs much above 
the average of comic opera. At the Avenue, we naturally expect that 
Mr. Arthur Roberts will be the mainstay of a production, and he has 
never done better than as Poupart. His performance, droll as ever, 
was a more highly-finished study of a fussy mayor, and he did not 
give way, except in the third act, to that almost excessive exuberance 
of spirits. Mr. J. J. Dallas did excellent work as the irascible 
Royalist Marquis, and his song with Mr. Roberts, ‘‘ When we were 
young,” is such a success as to lead to repeated encores. Two new 
aspirants to fame have at once become favourites ; Miss Marion Edg- 
cumbe (hitherto known in the concert-room as Marion Mackenzie) 
has already established herself as a charming actress. Her delicious 
contralto voice is heard to the greatest advantage in ‘‘ Fare thee well, 
my humble home.’’ Mr. Alec Marsh also shows great promise as an 
actor, and sings with excellent feeling and method. Miss Fanny 
Wentworth is engaging as Murielle. Mr. Joseph Tapley has improved 
much in his acting, and is tender in his love songs. Miss Henriette 
Polak made a decided hit as Patatout, the bugler lad; sprightly and 
vivacious, this young lady gives the refrain, ‘‘ March, march away,” 
with such spirit and verve as to gain her a nightly encore. Graceful 
and coquetish, Miss Phyllis Broughton dances with her accustomed 
fascination. The chorus is efficient, the piece well mounted, and 
deserves a lengthened run. 


Ceci Howarp. 


“IN DANGER.” 


New and original three-act drama, written by W. Lzestocg and Henry CRESWELL. 
First produced in London, at the Vaudeville Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, November 1, 1887. 
Mr. Matruzw Broprg. | a - see eee eee see, Mr. SYDNEY Lawson. 
Mr. Jutian Cross. Winter... ooo cco (cee | MG. T Ramey. 
Mr. Wit114M RIGNOLD. Ce ae 
Mr. Lewis WALLER. Mrs. Vane ... ose eee eee §6©Mrra, CANNINGS. 
Mr. Wiirrip Draycott. | Lily Doran... ... ... ... Miss WEBSTER. 


amer Mr. Peecivau CLARK. Kate Doran... ... ... Miss Fuorence West. 
Sir Simon Middiman ... Mr. E. Smepiey Yares. 


The mutual suspicion of a pair of lovers, who believe, one that the 
other has been guilty of a murder, the other that it is because he is poor 
and she rich that she now refuses him, are the motives on which “ In 
Danger ”’ has been written, and the leading up to the crime and its 
consequences give rise to continued interest, though it’ must be 
confessed that the authors have made their hero and heroine at 
times inconsistent in the development of their story. Kate and Lily 
Doran, two sisters, have fallen into the power of a Mrs. Vane, who 
keeps a gambling-house in Monaco, and uses the two pretty girls as 
decoys. Major Owen, an ally of hers, learns that they contemplate 
flight from their miserable thraldom, but, as this will not suit his 
views, he determines to carry Kate off by force; to use her for his 
own'purposes. With the aid of Kelly he is attempting this, when 
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Kate’s lover, Stewart, returns to the house. A fight ensues, sword- 
sticks are used, and Stewart stabs Major Owen in self-defence. 
Stewart rushes off, the inmates are aroused, and by his last incom- 
plete words Owen fixes the suspicion of his death on Kate. Just 
previously to this encounter the girls had received a kind letter from 
an uncle to whom they had applied for aid, offering them a home in 
England, and it is at Dr. Hamer’s house, in Gloucestershire, that the 
rest of the events take place. Colonel Owen, determined to discover 
his brother's murderer, has traced the two girls to their present 
refuge, and by a course of cross-examination extracts such answers 
from Lily, a very charming but weak girl, as criminate her sister. 
Kate, strong-minded and resolute, allows the suspicion to rest on 
herself to save Stewart, who isa ward of Dr. Hamer’s, and whom 
she has just met again. He has endeavoured to renew his suit, but 
Kate, looking on him as a murderer, refuses him, and he believes that 
she does so because she is now rich, and that her affection in the past 
was only simulated. Kate seems likely to be handed over to justice 
through her obstinacy. Stewart cannot clear her without betraying 
Lily, who, now engaged to Fred Armitage, has extracted a promise 
from Stewart that it shall never be known she was an inmate of Mrs. 
Vane’s house, and whilst there had borrowed money from Kelly, who, 
in his turn, is using his power over Lily by trying to force her into a 
marriage with himself as the price for clearing her sister Kate from 
the accusation hanging over her. He is the only one who can clear 
her, and, by a clever ruse, Stewart entraps him into owning that he 
was an eye-witness of the occurrence by which Major Owen met his 
death, and from which Stewart, it will readily be seen, would be 
acquitted. The mistakes that the authors have made are in allowing 
Stewart to be silent even under the promise he has given, considering 
how dearly he loves the woman who is in such straits, and, in a 
lesser measure, that a loving, simple girl like Lily should allow her 
sister to lie under such an imputation, merely to screen herself, and 
further, why should Kate look with such horror on one she loves, and 
who, in protecting her and in self-defence, has, unfortunately, but un- 
intentionally, killed another man. But these blemishes aside, “In 
Danger” is a strong play, and one that would be sure of success in 
an evening bill. A more perfect contrast could not be found than in 
the two sisters, the one grand, noble, and earnest, the other weak, 
clinging, and lovable; and to two more capable representatives 
could the parts scarcely have been entrusted. Miss Florence West 
as Kate was powerful throughout, her love was earnest and impas- 
sioned, and in the one scene in particular in the second act, where 
she confesses it to Stewart, her delivery was marked by such artistic 
feeling as to call forth an uncontrollable burst of applause from the 
entire house. Miss Webster has studied in a good school, and availed 
herself of her advantages. Nothing could have been more charming 
than the girlish freshness and simplicity of her performance. Next 
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to these,.I think I must speak most highly of Mr. Lewis Waller, 
whose cool, incisive manner as a thorough-faced, determined villain 
was well sustained, and that without straining for effect. Mr. Matthew 
Brodie, I heard, was anything but well on the afternoon, and must, 
therefore, be excused if he did not then do as well as he has done 
before. .Mrs..Canninge had a good grip of character in the part of 
Mrs. Vane. Mr. Julian Cross acted so well that it was a pity he was 
lost sight of after the first act, and the same may be said of Mr. E. 
Smedley Yates, who gave a new rendering of a “‘chappie,”’ and Mr. 
Wilfred Draycott was most pleasant and natural as an honest, loving 
young Englishman. 


C. H. 
“ NITOCRIS.” 


A Poetical Play, in five acts. By Cio. Graves. 
First produced at Drury Lane, Wednesday afternoon, November 2, 1887. 





Nitoris ... ... .. Miss Sopnmme Fyre. Amasis... ... ... ... Mr. Sant Matrnews. 
Soris ... ... «+ «. Mixs ALMA Murray. Cothurnus... ... .. Mr. Royston Kerra. 
Phedaspes ... ... ... Mr. J. H. BARNES. Joseph... ... ... «. Mr. SoLDENE PowELu. 
Armeses.. ... ... Mr. Wa. Fareen, Jun. Laobra... ... .. .. Miss ALExgs LeieuTon. 
Nmerdis ... ... .. Mr James FERNANDEZ. Biyris ... ... ... ... Miss Jenny Dawson. 
Necho... ... .. «. Mr. Ropert PAaTKMAN. Ames ... ... «. «. Miss ADaH Barton. 
Sesostris ... ... ... Mr. Bernarp GovuLp. Phiops... ... .. ... Mr. WALTER Mines, 
Amyntas... ... .. Mr. SypNeY Brovaeu. Horus .. ... ... .. Mr. MACNAMARA. 
Sotades ... ... Mr. MARSHALL Moor. 


The time at which the action of this play takes places is 1420 B.c., 
and the scene islaid in Egypt. Of the life of the Egyptians at that date 
few of the audience, except those who happened to be acquainted with 
Ebers’s novels, either in the original German or in translations, are 
likely to have known much. It is to be presumed, therefore, that this 
period was selected rather for spectacular purposes than for any other. 
The plot is not very difficult to follow, but it is too much elaborated in 
some parts and too little so in others. Nitocris, Queen of Egypt, has 
been married, according to Egyptian custom, to her brother, who, on 
account of his many cruelties, has been murdered. Nitocris visits the 
house of Armeses, an embalmer, with the object of obtaining from him 
a poison to be employed in revenging herself upon the slayers of her 
husband. There she meets with Phedaspes, a Greek (whom Armeses has 
adopted), and becomes enamoured of him. Armeses gives her a drug 
which is poisonous in large quantities, but acts in smaller doses only as 
an opiate. The casket containing this drug she bids Phedaspes bring to 
her palace. Phedaspes, who is in love with Soris, a Greek lady, attached 
to Nitrocris’s court, eagerly embraces the opportunity thus afforded him 
of meeting her, and brings the casket. The Queen, who is engaged in 
celebrating the mysteries of Isis, and has lately put to death her cup- 
bearer for spilling some wine, appoints Phedaspes to the vacant post, and 
then bids him drink to the downfall of Greece. He refuses, and the 
enraged Queen has him bound to one of the pillars of the banqueting 
hall, and goes off with her court leaving him with Soris, and under the 
charge of Sesostris, the captain of the guard. Sesostris insults Soris, 
which so enrages Phedaspes that bya violent effort he breaks his bonds, 
fells Sesostris to the ground, and escapes with Soris from the palace. 
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The Queen, however, manages through the instrumentality of Smerdis, 
chief of the Magi, who is himself in love with his Royal mistress, to decoy 
Phedaspes back to the palace, and there, misled by certain speeches of 
his, which really have reference to Soris, declares to him her passion. 
The Greek, however, repulses her advances in a very determined fashion, 
and, appealing to the better side of her nature, obtains from her a 
promise upon oath that Soris, who has fallen into her hands, shall be 
restored to him next day. When Phedaspes has left the Queen’s 
presence, her jealousy blazes up, and she conceives the idea of sending 
Soris back to Phedaspes dead. With this object she administers to her 

a portion of the drug which she had obtained from Armeses. The body 
' is brought to Phedaspes, who, overwhelmed with grief, places it ina 
recess in the room and, after drawing the curtains which shut off the 
recess, calls upon the gods to grant him a sign by restoring the dead to 
life. His prayer is heard, the curtains open, and Soris appears, half 
dazed with the effect of the drug, which had not been administered in 
sufficient quantity. Unluckily the resuscitation of Soris has been 
witnessed also by Necho: a hunchbacked slave, who is a confirmed 
woman-hater, and who, being devoted to Phedaspes for saving his life 
from the hands of the populace, imagines that he cannot do him a 
greater service than that of freeing him from the woman, who, as he 
believes, has bewitched him. He therefore alarms the populace, who rush 
in, and, during the confusion, he glides in behind the curtains where 
Soris has taken refuge, and stabs her. In the last act we find Phedaspes 
chained to some rocks in the desert to become the victim of the rising 
Nile. Here he is visited by Nitocris, whose love he once more repels. 
He dies, and the repentant Queen remains to perish by the side of the 
man whom she has loved. The play is written in good and, in many 
passages, poetical blank verse, which was, with few exceptions, very 
indifferently delivered by the actors engaged. The author seems to 
have a considerable facility for writing neat and pleasing lines, and 
appears to have allowed her pen to run away with her. The piece 
abounds with passages which in no way aid in developing the characters, 
or in helping on the action of the play, which would be much improved 
by a vigorous use of the pruning knife. On the other hand the character 
of Necho requires writing up. Few of the audience seemed to under- 
stand the motive which led him to murder Soris, and. most of them 
attributed to treachery an action really inspired by goodwill towards 
Phedaspes. Were the two first acts made into one, and were the play 
to end in the fourth act with the death of Phedaspes by his own hand 
in the presence of the Queen, it would be both a striking and effective 
one. It is true that the grand effect of the rising of the Nile at the end 
of the last act, which, it is understood, is to be introduced if ever the 
piece is put in the evening bill, would have to be omitted, but those who 
prefer sound drama to sensation would have no cause to grieve on that 
score. The author has been rather daring in putting into the mouth of 
an Athenian of 1420 B.c., speeches in which he expresses doubts of the 
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existence of the Gods. We don’t know much, in fact, we know nothing, 
of the Athenians of that age, but it is, at least, very unlikely that they 
were much given to religious scepticism. The object of introducing 
these doubts is of course to prepare for, and heighten the effect of, the 
scene in which Phedaspes calls upon the Gods, if there be Gods, to 
restore Soris to life; so that dramatically they are justifiable, if not 
historically. The play leaves on the mind the impression of having 
been written when the author was very young. It undoubtedly shows 
considerable dramatic capacity, and there is little doubt that the writer 
can and will do something much better. The acting was, on the whole, 
good. Miss Sophie Eyre, as the Queen, showed great power, feeling, 
and passion, but she was too restless in her movements for a monarch, 
especially an Oriental one. Mr. Barnes, though he scarcely looked the 
part, played extremely well. Miss Alma Murray was pathetic, but 
jerky. One of the best bits of acting in the piece was undoubtedly 
Mr. Pateman’s Necho, which both in conception and execution was 
remarkably fine. Mr. Fernandez, in the character of Smerdis, gave an 
excellent example of how blank verse ought to be spoken, which the 
minor characters, with the exception ~f Miss Alexes Leighton, cannot be 
said to have imitated. 
R. K. H. 
“HEART OF HEARTS.” 


New and —- nal Three-act Play, written by Henry A. Jonzs, 
First juced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday afternoon, November 8rd, 1°87. 


Harold Fitzralph ... ... Mr. LBonarp Borns. James Robins... ... Mr. Tuomas THorww. 
Marcus Latimer ... ... Mr. Ginpert FarquHar. | Lady Clarissa Fitzralph Miss Rose Lecierce. 
Doctor Chette .. .. Mr. Freperick THORNE. | Miss er or Miss So 

Daniel Robins... ... ... Mr. Royce CARLETON. ralph... .., sh ss SopHig LARKIN. 
Marc «. Mr. F. Grove. Barton ... ... ... .. Miss BRITTAIN. 
Jeweller’s Assistant .- Mr. WeaTMaN. 8y bil Latimer |. |. Miss Gertrupr WARDEN. 
John ... s+ «. Mr. AUSTIN, Lucy Robins... ... ... Miss Kats Rorke. 


Mr. Thomas Thorne is fortunate in having secured so good a play as 
Mr. H. A. Jones’s last production—for the play is a very good one, not- 
withstanding some of its improbabilities, and it brings out the best 
qualities of the company engaged in its representation. All the characters 
are more than skilfully drawn, the dialogue is full of humour and vigour, 
and if the entire plot is not novel it is at least treated in a novel manner. 
Such a charming girl as Lucy Robins might well have earned the pet 
name of Heart of Hearts, but it is not she who gives the title to the play 
but a wonderful ruby so-called, and which precious jewel she is suspected 
of stealing. On his death-bed the late Squire Fitzralph has confided to 
his son that he had unjustly been the cause of Lucy’s father, Daniel 
Robins, being condemned to penal servitude, and commits her to Harold’s 
charge with injunctions to repair the evil as far as he can. Hithertoshe 
has been cared for by her uncle, James Robins, the butler in the F itzralph 
family, but Harold now has her properly educated, falls in love with her, 
and takes her home to Avonthorpe Priory to be introduced to his mother 
as his future wife. Lady Fitzralph is proud, and does not welcome the 
low-born girl, and is almost glad of the suspicion that falls upon Lucy 
through the following circumstance :—The ruby has been brought from 
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London re-set in a bracelet, and is incautiously left in the hall. Daniel 
Robins comes to learn news of his daughter, whom he has not seen for 
years, his eyes fall upon the bracelet, he is only just out of prison, and 
in desperate need he steals it. The loss is soon discovered, a detective 
is called in, and hearing that Lucy was the last person who admits having 
seen the missing valuable, his suspicions point to her, and are fostered 
by Sybil Latimer, a scheming girl, who wishes to win Harold for a 
husband. But Lucy’s lover will not for a moment hear of such an accu- 
sation, and with the aid of the old family friend, Doctor Chettle, at 
length reconciles Lady Fitzralph to make the amende honorable to her 
future daughter-in-law. wing to the coldness that has arisen from the 
suspicion cast upon her, Lucy has determined to leave the house and 
resign Harold. She is seated in a room by herself when her father, who 
has heard her speaking kindly of him to his brother, James Robins, 
appears at the window. His better nature has been touched, he is de- 
termined to bring no further disgrace upon his child, he reveals to her 
who he is, and gives her the bracelet to restore it, but implores her not to 
divulge that he has committed the theft, as the police are even now 
watching him. Lucy hurriedly places the bracelet in her hand-bag, and 
when he is gone is looking at it and wondering how shall it get conveyed 
to its owner without raising suspicion, when Sybil Latimer catches sight 
of it. At this moment Harold and the rest enter the room, and Lucy 
hurriedly replaces the bracelet in her bag; Lady Fitzralph is just kissing 
her, and telling her that she is convinced that her suspicions were un- 
founded, when Sybil Latimer asks Lucy to turn out her bag; there is the 
bracelet, and poor Lucy, rather than betray her father, allows herself to 
be looked on as a thief. All this time an underplot has been developing 
itself; James Robins, the butler, has for a considerable time, unknown to 
the family, been married to Miss Wilhelmina Fitzralph, the late Squire’s 
sister. He has stood by his niece throughout her trials, and has spoken 
his mind freely but respectfully to his mistress, and he now determines 
to announce himself as her brother-in-law. Lady Fitzralph’s horror may 
be imagined, but she is obliged to accept the inevitable. Lucy's father 
has after all been taken by the police, a purse that she had given him is 
found upon him, its discovery lets Harold at once understand who has 
been the real culprit ; he has loved Lucy even when he thought her guilty, 
and is only too happy to be able once more to claim her, and his mother, 
in consideration of the wrong that has been done to Daniel Robins in 
the past, retrieves it as far as lies in her power by accepting his child as 
her daughter-in-law. Mr. Thomas Thorne has a part in James Robins 
which exactly suits his peculiar style of humour, and his scenes with his 
high-born wife, Wilhelmina Fitzralph, played with her usual excellence 
by Miss Sophie Larkin, elicited roars of laughter. Miss Kate Rorke has 
never acted more gracefully or with greater power than as Lucy Robins, 
the charming ingenuousness of her attempts to ingratiate herself with her 
proud mother-in-law, the tenderness towards her betrothed, and her utter 
despair when unable to clear herself from the terrible imputation cast 
upon her, were triumphs of art, Mr. Leonard Boyne represented the 
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truest of lovers. Miss Rose Leclercq gave a highly finished performance 
as the undecided and proud Lady Fitzralph, and added considerably to 
the success of the piece. Mr. Royce Carleton as Daniel Robins did not 
altogether succeed in his delineation of the character on the first per- 
formance, but having since grasped its idea more-firmly is now seen to 
much greater advantage. Sybil Latimer was very neatly rendered by 
Miss Gertrude Warden, and Mr. Frederick Thorne played crisply as the 
old family friend, Doctor Chettle. -Mr. Gilbert Farquhar was not at his 
best as Marcus Latimer, his performance lacked originality. A lengthy 
run may be looked forward to for “‘ Heart of Hearts.” 


Crcit HowARD. 


“THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
New farcical comedy, in three acts, founded upon Von Moser’s German play, “Haroun Alraschid,4 
by Sypngy GRunpy. 
First produced at the Globe Theatre, London, November 5, 1887. 





Arthur Hummingtop Mr. C. H. Hawrrey. Mrs. Gillibrand... ... Miss CARLOTTA ZERBINI. 
Ralph Omerod ... ... Mr. F. C. Giover. Daisy Maitland... ... Miss AeNEs MILLER. 
Dol Mr. W. Lestoce. Barba‘ 


+» «+ Miss GertRups Goetze. 


Joshua Gillibrand ... Mr. W. 8. Penugy. Rosa Columbier... ... Miss Lormsz VENNB. 


Mrs. Hummingtop ... Miss Vane FEATHERSTON. 

The manager of the Globe Theatre has again been fortunate 
enough to hit upon a piece which, if it do not quite achieve the 
success of “The Private Secretary,” will, in all probability, nearly 
equal it in its appreciation by a laughter-loving public. Mr. 
Grundy’s dialogue is invariably good, in this case it bristles with 
smart sayings, which are made use of to the best advantage by the 
capital company into whose mouths they are put. Mr. Hummingtop, 
a gentleman of most impressionable disposition, having read the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, sallies forth disguised one evening 
to rival the exploits of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid. He meets a 
young lady, who has lost her way, “somehow gone wrong,” and 
eventually leaves her at the Aquarium, having, in the course of their 
stroll of an hour and a-quarter, wrapped her throat round with his 
pocket-handkerchief. His wife is away from home, so his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Gillibrand, takes charge of his house and has carefully 
marked all his wearing apparel with his full name and address. So 
the next morning he receives a letter from Rose Columbier, the 
young lady whom he has befriended the evening before, and better 
known as the Gutta Percha Girl, a famous equilibrist, saying that 
she is coming to return his property, which she accordingly does. 
But the mother-in-law keeps a watch over his movements, and, to 
screen his little escapade of the night before, he introduces Rosa 
as his niece, Daisy Maitland, who has just arrived from America, 
and it is the network of untruths and complication of subterfuges in 
which he is involved that are productive of such merriment. For 
Rosa takes up her abode in his house and there insists on staying 
out of a pure spirit of mischief, and, to give a sort of consistency to 
his inventive faculty, he afterwards tries to make her out to be the 
daughter of his friend, Omerod, whom he describes first as a married 
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man, and then as a widower, and so brings him into disgrace with: 
the veritable niece with whom he has crossed from America in the same 
ship, and then by a letter which is found, when Omerod is cleared; 
Hummingtop is suspected by Mrs. Gillibrand to be Rose’s father. 
The situations, however, cannot be described, they must be seen to be 
enjoyed, and certainly they have never been more cleverly produced 
or more neatly dovetailed into each other. Mr. C. H. Hawtrey has 
not done anything better than Arthur Hummingtop, his touch is 
light, and his bewildered air deliciously assumed, and he apparently 
nerves himself for the utterance of the most unblushing falsehood in 
a manner that tickles the audience immensely, and renders the 
more ludicrous his admiration for the “ plain, straightforward, honest 
manly truth.” In another way Miss Lottie Venne produces shrieks 
of laughter from the piqguante and intensely humorous style she adopts, 
and though she drinks soda and brandy and smokes cigarettes, sits 
on a table and sings a music-hall song, she is the ideal of something 
fast but never coarse. And how she is aided by Mr. W. S. Penley, 
as Joshua Gillibrand, whose appearance only in very horsey trousers, 
a sporting coat with big buttons, a pink waistcoat, small hat and 
large cigar, at once convulsed the house. And then his new laugh, 
his prolonged and deep Haa-Haa, ‘‘ what wit,” ‘what repartee,” 
and his strong flirtation with Rosa, and the way he accompanies her 
on the piano in her ditty ‘I was in it,” are things to be remembered 
as the funniest I have ever seen. Mr. Ralph Omerod’s character 
would be improved by a little more “ go’’ on the part of Mr. F.C. 
Glover, and Miss Carlotta Zerbini, as the tyrannical mother-in-law, 
took things in rather too tragic a view, just missing that “gush”’ 
which made Miss Vane Featherston’s Mrs. Hummingtop amusing 
and natural. Mr. W. Lestocq, as Dobson, showed how much can be 
done with a small part when properly acted, which may be also said 
of Miss Agnes Miller, who was very charming and ingenuous as Daisy 
Maitland. Should Mr. Hawtrey be compelled to vacate the Globe 
he will certainly have to get another theatre, for “The Arabian 
Nights ” must be seen somewhere for months to come. 
Ceci, HowarbD. 


“THE FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE.” 


Comedy in four acts, by Dr. WesTLanp Marston, 


Revived on the occasion of the eighth performance, given by the Dramatic Students for the 
benefit of the Author, at Terry’s Theatre, Tu y afternoon, November 15, ‘1887. 





Frank Annerley ... .... Mr. C. Haypen Corrin. Lucy Lorrington ... Miss Ross Dearine. 

Tom Sutherland... ... Mr. W. Luge. Hester Lorrington ... Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 
Major Price... .. ... Mr. W. R. STaveuey. Mrs. Witherby ... Miss WEBSTER. 

Mr. Fox gic wee ee Mr. Sant MatrHews. es Witherby Miss CupMors. 

Servant . -- Mr, J, PEAcHEY. Camilla Price... ... Miss MARIANNE CALDWELL. 
Mrs. Lorrington .. -« Miss Lucy Rocus. 


The Dramatic Students, feeling how much they were indebted to 
Dr. Westland Marston, ‘‘ who has from the first taken a deep interest 
in their progress,’’ determined to select for their eighth performance 
one of his plays, and accordingly revived ‘‘ The Favourite of For- 
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tune” at Terry’s Theatre on the afternoon of Tuesday, November 15, 
for the author's benefit. Originally produced at Glasgow on March 12, 
1866, by Mr. Sothern, Dr. Marston’s most charming comedy was 
introduced to a London audience at the Haymarket on April 2, and 
at once achieved a complete success, and one well-known manager 
has, on three occasions since, thought seriously of putting it in his 
nightly bill. Taken as a whole it was done justice to, by the Students 
as students ; there were different degrees of excellence, but none were 
absolutely bad. Remarking on the dvamatis persone as they stand 
in the programme, I must confess I was disappointed in Mr. Hayden 
Coffin. The excellent work he has done on the lyric stage makes one 
expect much of him as an actor, but as Frank Annerley there was 
no reality in his performance, and only in the third act did he at all 
rise to the occasion. The Tom Sutherland of Mr. W. Lugg was 
hearty and genial ; if a little boisterous, it was manly. Mr..W. R. 
Staveley was excellently made-up as Major Price, the old beau, who 
dates from the Regency, and was courtly in the old-fashioned manner. 
Of the men Mr. Sant Matthews’ Fox Bromley was certainly the gem ; 
it was a finished piece of acting, which reminded me strongly of Mr. 
Hare, one of the highest compliments I can pay him. Miss Lucy 
Roche had evidently made a careful study of the character of Mrs. 
Lorrington, and fairly well assumed the part of the lowly-bred woman, 
who has made “society "’ her god, and trembles lest the blot on her 
escutcheon should be discovered. Hester Lorrington is decidedly 
the best thing that Miss Maude Millett has ever done; she was 
charmingly natural, and introduced some most delicate touches of 
feeling. Miss Rose Dearing as her sister, Lucy Lorrington, showed 
much of the espieglerie that the character requires, but would have 
improved it by a little more refinement. Pretty Miss Webster 
accomplished a difficult task in disguising herself as the elderly and 
worldly Mrs. Witherby, something of a shrew, but ladylike withal, 
and illustrated the character in a very artistic manner. Miss Cud- 
more, too, played the shy daughter, Euphemia, with great truth to 
nature, and Miss Marianne Caldwell spoke her lines well as Camilla 
Price. Mr. Charles Charrington may be complimented on his stage- 
management, and I think there were many in the house who, when 
the author bowed his acknowledgments, wished that his work could 
be seen again, so much pleasure had they derived from it during the 
afternoon. 


QuasimopDo. 
“ TALLY-HO!” 


Written by T. Matcoum Watsoy. Music by ALFrep J. Capicorr (Mus. Bac.). 
Produced at St. Georges Hall, November 9, 1887. 


Rose Bradley ... ... ... ae aes ig ml a ee a Sa Saxz. 
Lady Vine .... ... ... 4. Miss Fanny HouLanp. . HM, . ALFRED R 
Harry Vine... ... ... Mr. Ennzst Lanis. a le ee 


The success of the new entertainment at the German Reed’s was, 
during the early period of the evening, somewhat doubtful. The sug- 
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gestive and seasonable title had wakened the audience into an 
expectation of sporting fun, something breezy and bracing ; and when 
the curtain rose on a sentimental love scene, the effect produced 
was rather like that of a wet blanket. The first duet passed almost 
unnoticed ; the action dragged, and the feeling of disappointment was 
coupled with one of wonder when the prelude would be over, and 
when the play would begin. Mr. Watson has not made the best of 
his subject, though some parts are smartly written, and his lyrics are 
neat and pleasing. Squire Sudbury is well conceived by the author, 
and admirably impersonated by Mr. Alfred Reed, whose rich humour 
and naturalness won the ultimate success, as far as the libretto is 
concerned ; his presence on the stage won back the audience into 
bright cheerfulness, and his scene with Miss Holland, in which this 
lady sings a capital hunting song, triply encored, showed the author 
that more of the sporting element, and less of the sentimental, verging 
on the dramatic, would have been more to their taste. What, how- 
ever, turned the scale, and won a genuine and even enthusiastic 
success for the entertainment was Mr. Caldicott’s charming music; if 
it is not entirely free from reminiscences, it is ever pleasing and melo- 
dious ; there is not one single number that is not good, but three 
carry off the chief honours. ~The hunting song already mentioned, 
*‘ The frost is gone, thesun is up,” is most bright and exhilarating, 
and is rendered by Miss Holland with a remarkable amount of ‘ go.” 
As Lady Vine, Miss Holland showed to much better advantage after 
donning her habit ; in her first scenes she was rather exaggerated, 
but then she was doing her best to raise the interest, which Mr. 
Ernest Laris had done his best to let down by his stiff acting; Mr. 
Laris is a singer only. Thesolo with chorus, ‘‘ The fire throws out 
a cheerful light,” is delightful ; the melody of the solo is especially 
uncommon, while the accompaniment, most pleasing in its harmonies, 
shows the thorough musician. It is well sung by Mr. Templer Saxe, 
whohasa good voice, and will bea goodrepresentative of the blacksmith 
when he is a little more at home and at his ease in the part. The 
third number of special mark is the trio, “*“ When summer came with 
its wealth of flowers,” a sweet and charming love ditty, in which the 
blacksmith chorus is introduced with the happiest effect. Miss Tully, 
who has a fresh, young voice, Mr. Laris and Mr. Saxe do full justice 
to the music, and, excepting Mr. Reed, the composer has better reason 
to be satisfied with his interpreters than the author. Both were re- 
called and most warmly applauded. “ All’s well that ends well.” 
The audience, if rather disappointed at first, was evidently delighted 
with “ Tally-Ho'! ” so that, in spite of a check, it has after all won the 
brush. Mr. Corney Grain, who, as usual, closed the evening with his 
Holiday Sketch, quite surpassed himself, although he was “So quiet."” 
Mariz DE MENSIAUx. 
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The manageress of the Princess’s on Saturday afternoon, October 22, 
appeared as Zanetto in “ The Stroller,” a comedy in English in one act 
from the French of Francois Coppée’s “Le Passant,” versified by Mrs. 
Olive Logan. The adapter has done her work for the most part grace- 
fully, and retained much of the charm of the original. Zanetto, a youthful 
Tricotrin, in his wanderings, reaches the gardens of Sylvia, a woman 
who has discovered the hollowness of life, even though surrounded by 
luxury, and surfeited with adulation. Zanetto, struck by her beauty and 
gentle manner to him wishes to give up his roving life and become her 
page At first the worldly woman sees open before her a vista of happiness 
in communion with a fresh, unsullied soul, but she is not utterly heart- 
less, and so, with a generous self-denial, she refuses Zanetto’s proffered 
service, and with words of kindly advice to him, to shun communication 
with such women as herself, she sends him forth regretfully, and yet with 
the comfort that she has saved one innocent youth rom contamination, 
Miss Mary Rorke as Sylvia conveyed the poet’s idea of the better side of 
the woman’s nature, and exhibited much tenderness and feeling. Miss 
Hawthorn gave a picturesque representation of the sunny temperament 
of the youthful minstrel, without a care, the heaven for his canopy, a 
mossy bark for his resting-place, and the birds and his guitar for his 
companions, and was remarkably graceful and expressive in her gestures. 
On Friday, October 29, a new first piece was played, which has met with 
considerable success in America. ‘Editha’s Burglar,” by Edwin Cleary, 
is the story of a little girl who is roused from her slumbers by hearing a 
noise in the adjoining sitting-room. Her step-mother is very ill, and so 
the little maid of seven, to prevent her being disturbed, goes to see what 
is the matter, and finds herself face to face with a thief. She, from her 
very innocence, is not alarmed, but enters into conversation with him, 
and, at last, on his promising not to make any noise or frighten the 
invalid, goes to fetch all her little trinkets, and regrets only one, a 
locket which contains a portrait of her dead mama. The burglar looks 
at this, and is struck dumb with remorse and repentance, for in the like- 
ness he recognises that of his dead wife, and that Editha is his own child. 
Her reputed father, Edgar Allen, enters at this moment, and the burglar 
claims his child, but Allen points out to him that her life is unsullied and 
cared: for, and that she has been kept in ignorance of her parentage and 
her father’s miserable fall from rectitude, and appeals to the very love he 
professes for her. The burglar gives way, and leaves her in her present 
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happy home, vowing for her sake to reform his life, and his little daughter 
says to him as the curtain falls on his exit, “‘Good-night, Mr. Burglar.” 
The charm of a very pretty idea was sustained by little Miss Gracie 
Murielle, a baby actress, who played the child thoroughly naturally, and 
without that artificial manner so frequently noticed in *‘ infant prodigies.” 
Mr. Wood showed much quaint humour as the burglar, and exhibited 
true feeling as the repentant father. The author himself was cast for 
Edgar Allen, and was easy and polished. ‘‘ Shadows of a Great City” 
still the principal attraction, and continues to draw excellent houses. 


The gratitude of a play-going public is due to Mr. M. L. Mayer for 
having engaged M. Coquelin. Through this we have seen M. Paul 
Delair’s “ L’Ainé,” and the able manner in which the great comedian 
can represent a man who, through the influence of a good woman 
and a pure love, can wean himself from a career of vice, and, under 
the strongest temptation, show a noble spirit of self sacrifice. Then we 
were able to compare M. Coquelin’s reading of Mathis in “ Le Juif 
Polonais” with Mr. Irving’s Mathias in “ The Bells.” The latter’s is 
that of a man ever haunted by remorse—the former that of a 
cunning animal creature, whose only object is to avoid detection, 
who in his sober and waking moments is scarce troubled by the 
memory of his crime. In the dream-scene even he sustained this» 
and it was dread of the punishment that characterised the whole 
performance. Again, we had M. Coquelin’s version of Don César, in 
which he robs it of almost all the romance, but yet amuses us by the 
grotesqueness and bold effrontery of the character. Then we were 
able to compare notes as to whether we preferred Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s Gringoire to that of the French actor, who makes him a droll- 
but scarcely a being that a young girl would fall in love with, even 
though a pdet that could stir men’s hearts. In all of the above 
M. Coquelin showed himself a finished artiste. Neither however 
came up to his Mascarille, in ‘* Les Précieuses Ridicules ;” and his 
Imbert in “‘ L’Indécis,’’ the work of Mrs. Hugh Bell, was an exquisite 
piece of comedy. M.Coquelin was ably supported by MM. Duquesne» 
Jean Coquelin, and Mdmes. Malvau, P. Patry and C. Raynard. 


During the past month Miss Lingard appeared at the Grand in two 
ofher best impersonations, “‘ Sister Mary ”’ and “‘ Camille,” in both of 
which she exhibited the great powers she possesses to their highest 
advantage. Mr. Frank Cooper ably supported her as Captain 
Walter Leigh and Armand Duval; in the latter part particularly he 
displayed an earnestness and pathos that were worthy of the greatest 
praise. 


Mr. John L. Child has this year elected to give his series of Dramatic 
Recitals at Steinway Hall,—not altogether a good choice ; the hall may be 
favourable to singers, but is not so tospeakers. ‘The opening recital took 
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place on November 15th, and mustered a full audience. Mr. Child was 
slightly nervous, but otherwise he did very well. The programme com- 
prised “ King Robert of Sicily” (and here I would advise Miss Edith A. 
Child, who held the piano, to play the incidental music more softly ; it 
would thus harmonise better with the spoken poem). It was a happy 
thought for this young lady to fill up the short intervals of rest between 
the recitations with sweet music. ‘The Editor’s Story” by Alfred H. 
Miles, received quaint treatment from Mr. Child. Marc Antony’s speech 
was delivered with dignity and feeling. ‘‘The Angel’s Story,” was 
pathetically related. After the bitter comes the sweet. Three other 
pieces deserve unqualified praise: Southey’s “‘ Lord William” was ex- 
cellently rendered by him; the weird legend gave him full scope to 
display his dramatic power. ‘“ Fire! Fire!” by Marie de Mensiaux, was 
admirably recited ; his depth of feeling, tenderness of pathos, and vivid 
colouring were equally true and natural, and roused the audience into the 
heartiest and warmest applause ; happy is the author who is well inter- 
preted. The third piece, “ Mr. Montpelier’s Recitation,” by FE. F. Turner 
‘was given in a truly comic vein, and sent the audience home merry and 
delighted. Miss Helen D’Alton’s fine voice was heard in two songs, and 
altogether the evening passed off successfully. Mr. Child announces seme 
interesting programmes for the remainder of the series. 

I feel sure that the following criticisms passed by the German 
Press on the performance of ‘“‘ David Garrick” in German by Mr. 
Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore will be interesting to my readers, 
and have, therefore, had them reprinted in English :-— 

The “ Liegnitz Tagblatt,’’ of November 11, says :— 

“When a foreigner treads the boards of a German theatre, and 
speaks his part in the German language, it is a chance that, even in 
the event of success, we ourselves find that a not very interesting 
experiment is the outcome. With this idea we went last night to the 
theatre, but we came away again with the impression of a real art 
enjoyment, which we shall hold in our memory for along time. Mr. 
‘Wyndham and Miss Moore, from the Criterion Theatre, London, 
trod in Liegnitz for the first time a German stage. 

[Here plot. } 
Mr. Wyndham is not alone a good actor, he is an eminent artist. 
Already in the first act his gait, gesture, tone showed that we had a 
good actor before us, who had his part thoroughly and clearly worked 
out, though sometimes, in the speeches between Garrick and Ingot, 
some effect was injured through the English accent of the star. But 
in the second act, in which Garrick almost exclusively dominates the 
stage, we were more deeply and strongly affected through the power 
of the representation. Garrick plays a drunkard because he has 
given his word of honour to cure the passion of the girl who loves 
him and whom he passionately adores. He plays the jolly drunkard, 
the money-grabbing gambler, the bully, to provoke the disgust of her 
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at whose feet he would like to fling himself. The tumult of feeling 
which follows was played in a masterly style by Mr. Wyndham. In 
the midst of the wild bustle sounded the heart-breaking sigh from an 
anguished heart; over the convulsed face of the seeming drunkard 
stole the shadow of deep pain; and, with the restless, shifting eye, 
crept the expression of the soul agony as the figure of the lover dis- 
appeared, and through the harsh tones of an excited voice were heard 
the thrilling sound of indescribable misery. In such a performance 
we forget the accent of the foreigner; one would have understood him 
and been affected by his by-play even if he had not spoken at all. On 
the same high level stands the acting of Mr. Wyndham in the third 
act, and the public followed breathlessly what took place on the 
stage, and broke out afterwards into immense applause. Seldom 
have we seen the Liegnitz audience, which is generally considered 
very cold, so enthusiastic. And they were right. Mr. Wynham is a 
great artist. Miss Moore, who played the part of Ada Ingot, charms 
through her tender, pure appearance—through her sweet face, with 
the large speaking eyes. She also is an actress of considerable talent 
for the sentimental part ; she possesses very touching tones, but she 
has more difficulties to master in the German language than her com- 
panion, and cannot, therefore, show her art in the same manner. 
Excellent was her expulsion of Garrick in act two, and the expres- 
sion of pain and doubt in the third act. She also received well- 
merited applause.” 

The “ Liegnitzer Zeitung,” of November 11, says :— 

«© ¢ The Word of Honour’ is no Justspiel, as described in the bills. 
The piece is one of much art and stage effect, and should be called a 
comedy. The characterisation of each part is strongly marked: the 
action of the scenes is quite in accordance with the rules of art, so 
that a success of the comedy, even with poorer players, would be 
assured, 

{Here the plot. ] 
Mr. Wyndham, who with the exception of a few harsh expressions 
speaks the German language in a perfectly masterly manner, acted 
with rare accomplishment. In bearing, gait, and gesture, and, above 
all, in the tone of his voice, the representation of Garrick was all in 
unity from the first word up to the last joyous cry. We saw the hot 
tears of a man—we heard the true agony of a heart martyred to death 
and captivated, excited, and touched—we forgot that it was only a 
poetical picture presented to us, The artist took us by storm, as 
only a God-inspired genius can. The great drunken scene, in its 
completeness and wonderfully thought-out detail, was a happy, 
exceptional work of art, which showed us, in an unaffected manner, 
the inmost heart of Garrick. Miss Moore, who has a lovely appear- 
ance, took at once the hearts of her hearers prisoners. The actress 
put into the part of Ada a wonderful charm; she moved us as the 
loving daughter in intercours> with her father, and enchanted us 
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when she joked and laughed; but, above all, she was great in the 
last grand scene with Garrick, when she rose up in all her love. 
Especially good was the by-play of the artiste, which, particularly in 
the drunken scene, was unsurpassable. Nothing was to be seen of 
the usual theatrical gestures; it was all so natural, so artistically 
simple, that the moderated method of the accomplished actress 
astonished us. We left last night the theatre with the consciousness 
of having experienced an enjoyment that can almost be pronounced 
unprecedented, and we are sorry for those who have not witnessed 
the same with us. The stars earned almost exceptional applause 
and calls never known here before.” 


I have enjoyed much laughter over “* Hood’s Comic Annual” for 
1888. It has some excellent stories in it from the pens, among 
others, of George R. Sims, Godfrey Turner, G. Manville Fenn, 
Richard Henry, John W. Houghton (who also illustrates his work 
and sends some verses), and poetry by George Dalziel, Laurence 
Lee, Charles J. Dumphie ; and contains some very droll drawings. 


Mr. Moy Thomas contributed a leaderette to the ‘‘ Daily News,” 
which, bearing as it does on our hitherto accepted idea of the 
romance, and picturesque view of the character of Don César de 
Bazan, is worthy of consideration:—‘‘The complaint that M. 
Coquelin in the character of Don César de Bazan at the Royalty 
Theatre is ‘ not picturesque’ points to grave defect in the art of this 
otherwise admirable actor which is scarcely indicated in Mr. Henry 
james’s recent interesting sketch and critical study of his perform- 
ances. To say that an actor who essays to portray this strikingly 
romantic creation, which the playwrights of the Porte-St.-Martin 
borrowed from the teeming fancy of Victor Hugo, is wanting in pic- 
turesqueness is really to say that he has failed. M. Coquelin’s imper- 
sonation is adroit, forcible, humorous, and within certain limits not 
wanting in subtlety; but it is decidedly not picturesque or imagina- 
tive. In the incident of the reckless challenge in defiance of the 
penalty of death incurred by one who fights a duel in the streets of 
Madrid in Holy Week; again, in the scenes in the prison where he 
consents to confer his name and title on his veiled and unknown 
bride, all for the sake of the privilege of passing the last hour and a 
quarter of his existence in careless revelry, the unrivalled breacth 
and precision of his style come out with fine effect. Unequalled, too, 
is his mastery over the ingeniously-contrived contrasts of the situa- 
tions ; and assuredly no living performer could emphasise in a more 
telling way the numerous amusing points in the colloquy with the 
King, who, believing him dead, has assumed his name and title for 
the furtherance of an amorous intrigue. The roar which followed on 
Monday night when in the climax of the scene he suddenly revealed 
his knowledge of the identity of his double in the words, ‘If you are 
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Don César then Iam the King of Spain!’ sufficiently attested the 
delight which this exhibition had afforded. But for the pervading 
imaginative light, and the sense of the picturesque in his portrait of 
the broken-down and outcast, yet still proud, reckless, and defiant 
Spanish nobleman, the spectator looked in vain. It is not a trivial, 
but really a very significant question to ask, ‘Where are the rags? 
‘Ah! les belles guenilles!’ is recorded to have been the ex- 
clamation of the great Frédérick Lemaitre, the original repre- 
sentative of the character, when he first made the acquaint- 
ance of Victor Hugo’s essentially dramatic creation. His 
sympathetic instinct perceived at- once the symbolical value of 
the tattered garments, his artistic eye foresaw all the expres- 
sion of which the flowing cloak with the long rapier protruding 
through the rents was capable in many a passage of humour, of 
pathos, and of chivalrous courage. M. Coquelin’s short faded 
velvet mantle is necessarily destitute of these artistic capabilities, and 
is as commonplace as are his rusty plush breeches. His attire, 
indeed, is not that of the beggared and houseless Don César, but 
rather suggests a vulgar passion for the thrice cast-off finery of the 
Monmouth-street wardrobe shops of George Cruikshank’s early days. 
As M. Coquelin cannot be unaware of the stage traditions of so 
famous a part, it must be presumed that he sets no store by ‘les 
belles guenilles.’ If this be so, it must be confessed that the fact is 


strictly in keeping with his decidedly prosaic, though clever imper- 
sonation.” 


The “Galleries ” are on us again, and contain many paintings that will 
amply repay a visit. At the Grosvenor, “the Russian painter, Vassili 
Verestchagin,” depicts with terrible, nay, almost repulsive reality, the 
horrors of war as witnessed by himself before Plevna. The “pomp and 
pageantry ’’ fade away before the misery and suffering of the hospital, the 
gloryand fame of the victorious soldier are contrasted with the miserable fate 
of the forgotten wounded one, and the ignominious death of the “spy :’and 
the triumphal shouts that greeted Skobeleff as he rode down the ranks of 
his Russian troops, seem to blend with the moans of the unfortunate 
Turkish prisoners, who, in their thousands, await almost certain death 
from the fast fallingsnow. The artist is almost an epicure in horrors, for 
he shows us the “ blowing from the guns of the mutineers,’’ during the 
mutiny (the uniforms by the by quite wrong), modern hanging and 
ancient crucifixion, the dreadful effects of frost bite, and in almost every 
shape the ills that fighting humanity must suffer. And yet, Verestch- 
agin has an eye for the beautiful, as witness his pictures of the Holy 
Land, and a keen sense of the humorous as shown in his ‘‘ Rabbi” (41) 
who stipulated for a glass of brandy at each sitting. 


McLean’s Gallery boasts of two pictures by Millais, “‘L’Allegro ” and 
“Tl Penseroso,” the latter of which most displays the masterly. style, 
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conception, and execution which distinguish his work. A wonderful 
head of a lioness, ‘‘ The Queen of the Forest,” by Rosa Bonheur, hung 
between them, is a powerful and lifelike piece of work, and amongst 
others that will most attract are James Webb’s “On the Scheldt” (37), 
“Rival Attractions,” by C. Burton Barber, and the eight European types 
of beauty (63 to 70). 


Messrs. Tooth and Sons’ piece de resistance is ‘* A Court Matinée”’ (91), 
by S. S. Burbado, which for richness in colouring, completeness of detail, 
and truth in telling its story will scarcely be surpassed, and of the one 
hundred and fifty pictures hanging on the walls it may be safely said not 
one is wanting in absolute merit. 


Mr. Mendoza’s exhibition of drawings in black and white in King Street, 
St. James’s, is again open, and contains several works of interest. 
Limited space will only allow me to notice a few of these. W. Hatherill 
has some clever forest scenes from “ As You Like It,” and sketches of 
the Garrick Club. G. Du Maurier’s “ Nocturne,” a priest gazing up- 
wards in the night at a solitary star, is powerfully conceived and full of 
interest. Miss M. Gemmell shows great promise in the two heads she 
contributes. There is much humour in W. Weeke’s “‘The Rehearsal,” 
an actor with a flock of geese for his audience. Hugh Thomson’s “ Life 
in the 18th Century” (4 drawings) are distinguished by an evident in- 
sight into human nature. S. Bruzze hasa bold and effective picture in “A 
Landslip in the Appenines,” and J. N. Drummond a powerful drawing in 
“The Rookery,” and one that will etch well. R. Gianetti sends two 
good pastels, “‘ A Shepherdess” and “ I] Penseroso.” There is a melan- 
choly but truthfully told story in Miss Edith Ellison’s “Evening,” a 
woman worn out with werk. A.C. Blunt’s “ Monkey Boats at London 
Bridge,” P. Yglesias’ ‘‘Sunset after Rain,” and Miss L. Brooke’s 
** For a Woman, tattered and old,” are well worthy of notice. I must 
not forget E. Caldwell’s clever and droll animal picture, “ Elevated to the 
Bench,” a puppy who has got among the old hounds; and James Webb’s 
“ Dordrecht,” which is most unfortunately in a bad light. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson writes me :—“ My attention has been called to 
a mistake in my article on the ‘Introduction of Actresses to the 
English Stage,’ in THe Tueatre for November. In the last para- 
- graph of that article I said that ‘ Major’ Mohun played the heroine 
in one of Shirley’s tragedies when he was thirty-five. This is not 
correct. Mohun played female parts (see Davies's ‘ Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies,’ III. 30) ; but this was in his younger days, before the civil 
war. My error probably arose from the mis-statement in Dutton 
Cook's ‘Book of the Play’ (II. 36), that Mohun ‘appeared as 
Bellamante, one of the heroines of Shirley’s tragedy of ‘Love's 
Cruelty.”’ Mohun did indeed personate this character, who is, 
however, not’ one of the heroines of the play, but ‘a noble prgmocaret 
You will greatly oblige by making this correction.” 
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On the merits of an opera that had a run of 600 nights on its first 
production, that has been heard in almost every part of the habitable 
globe and been enjoyed everywhere, there is not much occasion to 
‘descant. I shall therefore only say that the revival of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “*H.M.S. Pinafore,” on Saturday, November 12, at the 
Savoy, was a most brilliant success and is likely to prove a continued 
attraction. Never has theatrical realism come up to the scene repre- 
senting the quarter-deck of the man-of-war, with its mizen-mast, the 
yards of which were manned by active sailors who had swarmed up 
the shrouds, its vicious-looking guns, hammocks neatly stowed, and 
boats at the davits. Of the original cast who appeared May 25, 
1878, at the Opera Comique, Mr. George Grossmith is again the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., “ruler of the Queen’s navee “ 
Mr. Rutland Barrington, Capt. Corcoran; Mr. Richard Temple, 
Dick Deadeye; and Miss Jessie Bond, Hebe (Sir Joseph's first 
cousin); and these maintained their former reputation, Miss 
Geraldine Ulmar was the new Josephine and a most attractive one; 
an excellent actress, but was a little inclined to force her notes. Mr, 
J. G. Robertson was‘a great success as Jack Rackstraw, his sweet 
tenor voice added to the charm of the airs he had to sing. Little 
Buttercup was allotted to Miss Rosina Brandram, who was very 
pleasing, but has been heard to more advantage. Mr. R. Cummings, 
the boatswain’s mate, did full justice to the now celebrated song, 
**He isan Englishman.’ The chorus, as usual at the Savoy, was 
excellent, several of Sir Joseph Porter’s “ sisters, cousins, and his 
aunts” having sustained the same characters on the original pro- 
duction. ee 

Miss Agnes Hewitt made her first appearance on the stage in 1878, 
in “ The Duke’s Device,” on the boards of the very theatre, the 
Olympic, of which she now is such a capable and appreciated 
manageress. Miss Hewitt has steadily worked her way up the 
dramatic ladder, her first pronounced success was as May Fielding, 
in the “Cricket on the$ Hearth ;’’ and has had the benefit of the 
experience of such fmen}as the late Mr. Charles Reade (who was 
much interested in her professional career), Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. 
William Terriss, Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Edward Righton, and 
the late Mr. Lytton Sothern, with whom Miss Hewitt played the 
“‘lead” both]in this country and'in America. Her performance of 
Blanche Lundy in “ Manjand Wife,” at the Haymarket, was most 
favourably commented on, and the rdles she has filled at the Olympic 
have all been finished ‘and “artistic. Miss Hewitt bids fair to fulfil 
the motto that she has chosen, and once more to make the “ little 
theatre in Wych Street” as fortunate and appreciated as it was in 
its palmiest days. 





In our illustrations this month we have taken a new departure, which, 
it is hoped, will be welcome to our subscribers. A scene from “The 
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Bells of Haslemere,” the popular Adelphi play, which has just completed 
its first hundred nights, forms the subject of the frontispiece. The picture 
has been specially drawn and executed for THe THEATRE by Messrs. 
Waterlow and Sons; the portrait of Mr. Terriss is reproduced from a 
photograph by Messrs. Window and Grove. 


I have received a charming little book, a gem of poetry, type, 
binding, and illustration. This is the clever poem for. recitation, 
called ‘“‘ A Lakeland Story,” written by Miss Harriet Kendall, It has 
been added to the Miniature Golden Floral Series by John Walker 
and Co., of Farringdon House, Warwick Lane, and I cannot conceive 


a more delightful Christmas present than one of these charming 
volumes. 


The Whittington Dramatic Society gave a performance at St. 
George’s Hall on Saturday, November 12, and the members displayed 
their usual excellence. ‘ Confusion,” and Sydney Grundy’s “In 
Honour Bound,” were the pieces chosen. The latter was 
particularly well acted by Mr. C. H. Dickinson, Miss Edith 
Garthorne; Miss Isa Marsden; but Mr. Charles Falkland was not 
well up in his words. In Mr. Derrick’s comedy Mr. Frank Bacon 
and Mrs. Julia Brutone more specially distinguished themselves. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the 
Provinces, and Paris, from October 22, 1887, to November 19, 1887 :— 
(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


LonpDon : 


*¢ The Old Guard,” new opéra comique, in three acts, music by 
R. Planquette, written and produced by H. B..Farnie. Avenue. 

“ Editha’s Burglar,’’ new one-act play, by EdwinCleary. Princess’s. 

‘«Bridget O’Brien, Esq.,” new farcical comedy, in two acts, by 
Fred Lyster and John F. Sheridan. Opera Comique. 

“In: Danger,” ‘‘ new and original’’ three-act drama, by W. 
Lestocq and Henry Cresswell (originally produced at Brighton, 
Oct. 24, 1887). Matinée, Vaudeville. 

** Nitocris,’ “new and original poetical play,” in five acts, by 
Clo. Graves, -Matinée, Drury Lane. 

“ Heart of Hearts,’’ “ new and original ’’ three-act play, by Henry 
Arthur Jones. Matinée. In evening bill, November 10, 1 887. 
Vaudeville. 

“ The Witch,” by C. Marsham Rae. St. James’s. 

“‘ Petticoat Perfidy,” comedietta by Sir Charles Young, Bart. St. 
James's. 

‘*¢ The Skeleton,” by Clo. Graves and Yorke Stephens. Matinée, 
Olympic. 

5. ‘* The Arabian Nights,” new farcical comedy, founded upon Von 
Moser’s German play, “ Haroun Alraschid,” by Sydney Grundy. 
Globe. 
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Nov, 5.* ‘“‘ Wrecked in London,” drama, adapted from W. Farlie’s novel of 


7" 
7. 


9- 





that name, by Geo. Roberts. Sadler's Wells. 

“* Sister Mary,” by Wilson Barrett and Clement Scott. Grand. 

‘* A Dead Man’s Gold; or, The History of a Crime,” a new and 
original drama, in five acts, by George Conquest and Henry 
Spry. Surrey. 

‘** Tally Ho!” musical comedietta, written by T. Malcolm Watson, 
music by Alfred J. Caldicott. St. George’s Hall. 


12.* “H.M.8, Pinafore,” a nautical drama, in two acts, written by 


24. 


24. 


10. 


14. 


17. 


24.* 


W. S. Gilbert and composed by Arthur S. Sullivan. Savoy. 

‘* The Favourite of Fortune,” comedy in four acts, by Dr. West- 
land Marston, performed by ‘‘The Dramatic Students.” 
Matinée, Terry’s Theatre. 

‘* A Mare’s Nest,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Henry 
Hamilton, from the German of Julius Rosen. Matinée, Globe. 

“‘ Evadne,” five-act tragedy, by Richard Lalor Shiel. Matinée, 
St. James’s. 

‘* Tears, Idle Tears,” one-act dram2, by Clement Scott. Matinée, 
Adelphi. 

“¢ Lady of Lyons,” by the late Lord Lytton. Matinée, Adelphi. 

“The Circassian,” “ fantastic” comedy, in three acts, adapted 
by F. W. Broughton, from ‘‘ Le Voyage en Caucase, by MM. 
Emile Blavet and Fabrice Carré. Criterion. 

French plays at the Royalty: ~ Un Parisien,” “ L’Indécis,” 
‘“«L’Ainé,”’ “ Don César de Bazan,’’“ Les Précienses Ridicules,” 
* Mdlle. la Seigliere,” ‘‘Le Juif Polonais,” ‘‘ Gringoire,” “ La 
Vie, La Robe” (monologues), “Lolotte, Madame attend Mon- 
sieur,” ‘Le Monde ou lon s’Ennuie,” 


PROVINCES : 
** Our Bonnie Prince,” “ dramatic romance,” in four acts, by John 
Chute and John Coleman. Grand, Glasgow. 
“ Herne’s(‘ak,” “ legendary comic opera,” in three acts, by Walter 
Parke and J. C. Bond Andrews, Prince of Wales's, Liverpool. 
“Gipsy Gabriel,” new comic opera, in three acts, “ adapted from 
Sir Walter Scott,” written by Walter Parke and William 
Hogarth, music composed by Florian Pascal. T.R., Bradford. 
“Grandpapa’s Promise,” one-act comedy, by Leslie Corcoran, 
T.R., Cheltenham. 

“ Perfidy ; or, What Money Can Do,” domestic drama, in four acts, 
by the late E. Falconer, altered by W. J. Connell, T.R., Bolton. 

“ The Organist,” comedy drama, in four acts, written by Henry 
Witton and Arthur B. Moss. Public Hall, New Cross. 

“ A Miser,” drama, in one act, by Julian Cross. T.R., Brighton, 


‘* A Life’s Debt,” original drama, in four acts, by J. F. Graham. 
Royal, Chester. 


PARIS: 


‘Le Jeu de Amour et du Nasard,” a comedy in three acts, by 
Marivaux. Théatre Francais. 


25." “ Joséphine Vendue par ses Sceurs,” an opéra-bouffe in three acts, 





by M. Paul Ferrier and Fabrice Garre, music by M. Victor 
Roger. Pouffes Parisiens. 
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26.* “Don Juan,” an opera in five acts, by MM. Emile Deschamps 
and Henri Blaze, music by Mozart. Opéra. 


29.* “La Petite Mariée,’’ an opera bouffe, in three acts, by MM, 


Leterrier and Vanloo, music by Charles Lecocg. Menus 
Plaisirs. 
30." “* Tricoche et Cacolet,” a comedy in five acts, by MM. Mellhac and 
Haléay. Palais Royal. 
31. ‘Le Pére,” a ccmedy in four acts, by M. Jules de Glouvet 
Vaudeville. 
3. ‘*L’Agneau sans Tache,” a comedy in one act, in prose, by MM. 
Armand Ephraim and Adolphe Aderer. Odéon. 
4. “ L’Abbé Constantion,” a comedy in three acts, adapted by MM. 
Hector Créineiux and Pierre Decourcelle, from Ludovic Haléay’s 
novel ofsame.name. Gymnase, 
5. “Le Drame des Charmettes,” a drama in six tableaux, by M. 
Henri Demesse. Bouffes-du-Nord. 
6* ‘La Mariée du Neardi-Gras,” an opera bouffe, in three acts, by 
MM. Lambert Theboust and Eugéne Grange. Nouveautés. 
8 ‘La Fiancée des Verts-Poteaux,” an opera bouffe, in three acts, 
by M. Mauric Crapnanee, music by M. Edmond Andrean. 
Menus Plaisirs. 


11, ‘ Belle Petite,” a2 comedy in one act, in prose, by M. André 
Carneau. Théatre Libre. 

11. “La Femme de Tabarin,” a “ tragi-parade,’’ in one act, in prose, 
by M. Catull Mendés, music by M. Emmanuel, Théatre-Libre. 

‘* Esther Brandés,” a comedy in three acts, in prose, by M. Léon 

Hennique. Théatre-Libre. 

12. “ P’tit pére Nicoud,” a drama in five acts and six tableaux, by 
M. Lucien Victor Meunier. Belleville. 

14. ‘*Le Voyage d’Agrément,” a comedy, in three acts, by MM. 
Edmond Goudinet and Alexandre Bisson. Vaudeville. 

14.* * Le Chapeau d’un Horloger,” a comedy, in one act, by Mdme. 
Emile de Girardin. Vaudeville. 

16 “Le Club des Parmés,” a revue in three acts and eight tableaux, 
by MM. Albert Wolff, Ernest Blum, and Raoul Toche. 
Royal. 


Palais 


17 “La Timbale d’Argent,” an opera bonffe in three acts, words by 


MM. Adolphe Jaime and Jules Noriac, music by M. Léon Vas- 
seur, Bouffes. 


18 “La Souris,” a comedy in three acts, by Edouard Pailleron. 
Theatre Francais. 


19 ‘“* Boul Mich Revue,”’ a revuzin three acts and eight tableaux, by 
MM. Milher and Numés. Cluny. 


19 “Stratonice,” a comic operain one act, by M. Eugéne Cherdon 
music by M. Edouard Diet. Menus Plaisirs, 
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